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1943 CONVENTION 
CANCELED 


The Board of Directors, by mail vote recorded just 
as this JourNnat is ready for the presses, has voted to 
cancel the 1943 national convention. The tremendous 
burden of transporting troops and war materials is 
increasing each month, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation has asked that the various national 
associations assess their conventions in the light of 
the importance of transportation to the war program, 
and make their decisions upon the basis of whether or 
not their meetings will definitely shorten the period 
of war. The AAUW Board has, therefore, accepted 
the responsibility which comes to the citizens of a 
democracy in a crisis, and with the help of expressed 
opinions of many members has made the important 
decision to omit the national meeting. In view of the 
provisions of Article VIII, Section 4 (b), of the By- 
Laws, the present officers will continue to serve until 
their successors are elected at the next biennial con- 
vention in 1945. 

AAUW leaders are confident that members will 
meet this challenge by helping to devise ways and 
means of keeping the important channels of AAUW 
work open in a period when fewer meetings can be 
held either locally or nationally. Already the national 
staff working at Headquarters is feeling the stimulus 
of incoming suggestions which show that college 
women are rallying to meet one of the real tests put 
to their understanding of democratic action in a crisis. 
The hearty cooperation of every branch and state 
division is fully expected as means of transmitting 
some of the workshop program planned for the con- 
vention are worked out. Plans will be reported in the 
next issue of the General Director's Letter and the 
JouRNAL. 
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AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC 


By Bruno Lasker 


r you look at a globe instead of an 
I atlas, you will find that the Western 
Hemisphere about which you have heard 
so much is mostly — water. Makers of 
flat maps, in order to sell their wares, 
have usually tried to please their pro- 
spective customers by placing their own 
little world in the center. Or, when it 
was their business to help the trader and 
the mariner, they placed in the center of 
their orbis mundi, the mundane orb, those 
countries and coast lines which they 
knew most about, and relegated to the 
edges those least explored. 

Ancient Rome placed in the capital the 
zeto milestone from which it numbered 
the distances on its road maps; and we are 
doing the same in Washington (you will 
find it just south of the White House). 
When Europe emerged from the Middle 
Ages, the seats of the great noblemen and 
not the flourishing but plebeian cities 
were the points from which the map 
maker swung his calipers. So also, when 
large parts of the Americas acquired 
their political independence, maps were 
drawn to make the new continents appear 
as suns from which all human progress 
was henceforth to radiate. But the links 
with European culture were still strong, 
and so the myth arose that our universe 
is divided into two great realms: the Old 
World and the New. 

Ever since, our schoolbooks have im- 
Pressed upon us the concept of two 
“hemispheres,"” one taking in Europe, 


> 


Africa, and a large part of Asia; the other 
centering upon the Americas, with east- 
ern Asia, Australia, and most of the 
island archipelagos of the Pacific tucked 
away somewhere in the margins, 


Events of the last three years or so 
have given many Americans a jolt. We 
had been thinking of the ‘Far East’’ as 
a sort of wild and picturesque woodland 
at the extreme edge of our America- 
centered world community. China and 
Japan were for us ‘‘on the other side’’; 
the Malay countries and ‘‘Further India,”’ 
despite our almost accidental inheritance 
of the Philippines from Spain, were re- 
garded as in the main far-off appendages 
of alien empires that did not concern us; 
and in college we learned of them 
in courses entitled ‘“The Expansion of 
Europe.’” Oceania was where you went 
native when you were “‘tired of it all.” 
And then hell had broken loose all over 
that region — a region for which our 
atlas contained no inclusive map — and 
we were right in the midst of it. We 
measured and discussed shipping lanes for 
American liners routed to bring aid to 
besieged China. We scanned in our news- 
papers sketch maps of islands the very 
names of which were new to us. Anx- 
iously we awaited the onset of the rainy 
season in Burma that would hold up the 
Japanese invasion. We became interested 
in the season of typhoons that might 
clear Japanese shipping from the China 
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Sea. After Pear] Harbor, our interest 
became even stronger: maps and pictures 
of the western and the southern Pacific 
became our daily diet. 


Looxinc again at our world maps, we 
now see that the Western Hemisphere, 
instead of extending from somewhere in 
mid-Atlantic to the seal rocks just outside 
California's Golden Gate, really extends 
clear across the Pacific and takes in per- 
haps one half of the world’s population. 
And now we know that upcen us, with 
our Chinese allies and with the British 
Dominions, lies the main responsibility 
for defeating and throwing back the 
Asiatic aggressor. 

Not only this, but in our preparations 
for a global war we have come to realize 
that, as consumers and in our industrial 
life, we have long been dependent on 
supplies from the other side of the Pacific, 
so dependent in some respects — rubber, 
silk, vegetable oils, some rare metals, and 
many nuts and fibers — that it is impos- 
sible to improvise substitutes, so that 
we must do without some very im- 
portant raw materials. 

But what of the immediate tasks and 
problems of this day? How does a more 
realistic understanding of our place on 
this orb help us to win the war and to 
assist in making a durable peace? 

First of all, we now realize better than 
we did that our future as a people and a 
nation is linked with that of peoples and 
nations very different from ourselves. 
Somehow, most Americans have felt the 
affinity between us and the other English- 
speaking nations. Beyond that they have 
acknowledged a more distant kinship 
with those whom — sometimes quite ar- 
bitrarily — they were willing to accept 
as belonging to the “‘white race.”’ In 
recent years we have, in addition, devel- 
oped a sense of special mutuality of inter- 


est with the sister republics of Latin 
America; and so the *‘Good Neighbor’ 
policy was born. 

But it needed Pearl Harbor and Bataan, 
the adventures of the Flying Tigers, the 
sea battles in the Java Sea, in the Coral 
Sea, and north of the Solomons, American 
tanks in the jungles of New Guinea and 
American aces rescued from tiny atolls 
near the equator, regular war bulletins 
from American Army headquarters in 
Australia, and the impact of a serial 
story of American courage and resource- 
fulness in the Pacific war theatre, to make 
us realize that there, too, we are at home. 

The Pacific era in world commerce as in 
world politics, despite four hundred years 
of colonial rivalry, is only just beginning. 
The airplane will complete the network 
of those connections, now increasingly 
also social and cultural, which the steam- 
ship has barely begun to spin. 


Tue present war in the Pacific results 
from a belated attempt on the part of 
Japan to prevent the growing together of 
East and West in a single world civiliza- 
tion. The doctrine of ‘*Asia for Asiatics” 
or of an East-Asiatic ‘‘co-prosperity 
sphere’ under Japanese leadership is a 
crude revival of the idea that the surface 
of the globe can be divided into so many 
separate realms quite irrespective of the 
things which different peoples may have 
in common or the trade which they may 
find profitable. 

Short-sighted Japanese imperialists seem 
to have given little thought to what 
would happen when an Eastern Asiatic 
coalition under the sign of the Sun God- 
dess and a Europe unified under the Aryan 
superman should meet in head-on colli- 
sion somewhere in western or central 
Asia, and when both — alone or together 
or one subdued by the other — should 
face an equally solidified American supet- 
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state. If this outmoded idea were to be 
logically followed through, Japan would 
start by losing all the major markets for 
its products and all contact with the 
sources of its military and industrial 
strength. In other words, even if one were 
for a moment to assume the possibility of 
a Japanese victory, the policy expressed 
in the whole aggressive program and 
campaign would be suicidal just the same 
— only in the event of a Japanese victory 
the inevitable destruction of so arbitrarily 
conceived an empire might take longer. 


Ir was been possible in the past for a 
strong power to control huge land areas, 
inhabited by backward races, with an 
occupational force on the coast that 
neither could nor needed to penetrate 
far into the interior. Most of the colonial 
empires have been built that way: a few 
hundred miles inland from the Cape of 
Good Hope, from the Gold Coast, from 
the Guianas and the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, from Malacca and from Goa, the 
empire just fizzled out. New Spain, New 
England, New Netherlands, and other 
such politically defined areas were able 
to pump quite enough wealth out of the 
hinterland without costly expeditions to 
subdue and to settle them. 

But today there are no longer any large 
reservoirs of natural resources which the 
world at large is willing to leave unused, 
with only doubtful claims to their pos- 
session. The rich land areas would have 
to be conquered and held against all 
comers. Japan already has experienced 
the fact that every advance to protect its 
“life lines’’ by military might leads 
deeper into Central Asia. 

In contrast, the sprawling portions of 
the British Empire, in spite of the dis- 
tances between them and their extended 
coast lines, have been held together by 
a global system of sea routes, patrolled to 


be sure from the vantage points of such 
naval bases as Singapore but living arteries 
of organic strength mainly because they 
served trade as well. Each Dominion and 
each colony contributed to, and derived 
at least some benefit from its share in, the 
processes of a commercial commonwealth. 

Even that kind of empire is destined to 
disappear, or at least to become trans- 
formed. The relative security of an empire 
adequately protected in the past by a 
mighty fleet is constantly diminishing as 
one invention after another equalizes the 
striking power of nations with favorable 
geographical positions and those with- 
out. The possession of key points in an 
ocean-centered empire still is important 
today, but will be of little consequence 
tomorrow when air transportation as well 
as aerial warfare will have become less 
dependent than they still are on carefully 
spaced landing fields, repair stations, and 
fuel depots. 

The whole concept of an almost purely 
American Western Hemisphere as a re- 
gion which could strategically and eco- 
nomically be made impregnable is melting 
in the heat of this global war. Our na- 
tional safety lies in the hands of American 
troops in the British Isles, in North and 
West Africa, in India, in Australia — 
before long also perhaps in Further India 
and China, on the European continent, 
and in Japan itself. Nor can our prosper- 
ity in post-war years be insured by an anx- 
ious regional limitation of our economic 
effort. 

Some people seem to think that it 
would be logical for the United States to 
become the industrial supply center for 
an overwhelmingly agricultural Central 
and South America. This assumes that 
other Americans would be content to 
play a part more or less like that played by 
Koreans in the Japanese scheme and like 
that which Hitler has assigned to Poles 
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and Czechs, Croats and Serbs and Ru- 
manians, among others, in his Greater 
Germany. It is precisely this kind of 
Yankee imperialism that our neighbors 
have feared so long. For it is through the 
use of power, through industry, that 
capital is amassed. In an interdependent 
complex of nations that nation holds the 
reins which can determine the policies 
of large-scale, long-term investment. 

Not only most of the countries of 
Latin America but the technically less 
well-equipped countries of eastern and 
southern Asia will, after the present war, 
want to build up at least the most essen- 
tial nuclei of their own industrial devel- 
opment. But even those countries in and 
around the Pacific which are moderately 
well endowed by nature with the re- 
sources most needed for basic industries — 
China (with Manchuria), Indo-China, 
the Philippines, Netherlands India, Chile, 
Mexico — must go for some of their in- 
gredients to foreign sources; and none 
of them has all the capital that is needed 
to finance projects of some magnitude. 
On the other hand, some of nature’s 
stepchildren in these respects possess high 
skills, not only in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, forestry, and fishing, but also 
in the preparation of the primary products 
for many uses. 

These lighter industries — food and 
textile, house furnishings, pottery, and 
art work of many kinds — need for their 
expansion more fully developed systems 
of internal transportation, machinery, 
and many facilities which only the basic 
heavy industries can provide. Hence, even 
though the growth of light industries 
may be one of the obvious means of en- 
larging the output and raising the con- 
suming power of millions of people who 
now are only a jump ahead of starvation, 
the establishment of iron foundries and 
steel mills, of cement works and chemical 


works, and of a great variety of other 
industrial plants enters into the picture. 
Fuel and minerals, as well as capital and 
technical knowledge, must be placed 
within the reach of all if the post-war 
world is not to be composed of nations 
some free and some slave. 


Ore main stake in the post-war world 
of the Pacific is quite simply this: our 
security and our prosperity alike require 
that the millions of ‘‘underprivileged”’ 
peoples of the region, many of them still 
held in subjection, instead of continuing 
to menace our standard of living and our 
cherished way of life, shall as rapidly 
as possible be made free. 

It is true, some of the subject peoples — 
and some of those which are nominally 
independent but actually dominated by 
foreign economic and political interests 
— cannot at once unaided take charge of 
the complicated apparatus of a modern 
state. They are socially immature, even 
though their culture may be as old as 
our own and their native ability as great. 
The role of those who, like ourselves, take 
the Atlantic Charter seriously is not, 
then, that of judges between oppressors 
and oppressed in distant parts of the 
world that do not concern us. 

Our own self-interest, if no higher 
motive, demands that we aid in the 
economic as well as the political cam- 
paign for the world’s democratization. 
It is not a campaign that can be won in 
a few months or a few years. But it must 
be won if our children are to be safe from 
the possible emergence of some new Jen- 
ghis Khan or Hitler, some new ignorant 
leader of ignorant hordes inflamed with 
envy and despair. 

After this war, the time distances in the 
Pacific will have further shrunk; and the 
cultural distances will provide us with 
our main task in international relations 
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for a long time to come. To play well our 
part in the political and economic recon- 
struction of the Pacific world, we must be 
sure to bring to our task not only the 
requisite purity of intention but also 
adequate knowledge and insight. In the 
past, we have been far less hospitable to 
ideas and aspirations that have come to 
us across the Pacific than to those carried 
on the winds of the Atlantic. That was 
historically inevitable, since for the most 
part we are descendants of European 
immigrants. But our position in the world 
has changed. Almost unwittingly we 
have grown up to the stature of the most 
influential people in the Pacific hemi- 
sphere, while our collective mind still 
reflects in childlike confidence the in- 
timate impressions of our Atlantic home. 

We must learn to see ourselves in a new 


role: not that of a judge or an arbiter 
— certainly not that of a crafty upstart — 
but, nevertheless, that of a world power 
which the fortunes of history have tempo- 
rarily entrusted with an extra share of 
authority. We shall not alone win this 
war, and neither shall we be able to 
determine the nature of the coming peace. 
But an enlightened public opinion in this 
country can do much to keep in the sight 
of all the statesmen that for which we 
now fight: a global system of mutuality 
in which solemn engagements will be 
kept, in which weak peoples as well as 
strong, colored races as well as white, 
will be guaranteed in the exercise of their 
basic human rights; a world society in 
which a multitude of aspirations and of 
aptitudes will give richness to a common 
fabric of security. 


Bruno Lasker is Research Associate in the international secretariat 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. In addition to this 
thought-provoking article, he has prepared for Journat readers a 
brief reading list on America and the Pacific which may be secured 
from AAUW Headquarters for the asking. 
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PRESENT SERVICE — FUTURE STRENGTH 


By Mary Craig McGeachy 


rosBy Hatz, center of our Interna- 
i tional Federation, is one of the sym- 
bols dear to university women. Rising 
above the Thames, that lofty mediaeval 
hall, whose ordered beauty holds the 
meaning of that inner discipline which in 
another age found how to combine logic 
with soaring imagination, has been the 
home of university women. The arts and 
the sciences, history, politics, laws, the 
courageous patience of the explorer and 
the generosity of the teacher, all these 
have lived in Crosby Hall. The talk that 
went round the long polished tables in the 
quiet candlelight was in many tongues. 
It brought to life much that was great in 
the history of the western world; or it 
celebrated a new trial of strength on the 
part of women in some area of modern 
life. It rejoiced in many a success. It 
brought courage and the help of a sister 
to many a woman in her task. 

Visitors to the headquarters of the 
International Federation of University 
Women these days are not shown into the 
great Hall. It still stands erect and, fortu- 
nately, reveals to the casual onlooker 
little of the hurt it has received at the 
hand of those who would destroy learning 
and faith in true inquiry. But marred it 
has been, and until materials and labor 
can be spared from the front line of de- 
fense of Britain we shall not again meet 
in that cozy nook under the gallery of the 
Hall. Meetings, however, there are. And 
such meetings! Someone in London said 
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this summer that whereas one used to 
look upon Crosby Hall as the interna- 
tional headquarters and office of the 
IFUW, now it feels like the living heart 
of the organization. 

Nowadays we meet in the downstairs 
room of the modern building adjoining 
the Hall. Even this was achieved only 
after an heroic effort on the part of the 
London staff in the early months of last 
year — described in one of the IFUW 
Treasurer's periodical letters, published 
in the Journat last spring. 


oo Hai — even a Crosby Hall con- 
sisting of three rooms — was particularly 
dear to us in March of 1942 because we 
could bring into our home so many of our 
European colleagues who will not see 
their own homes for many months yet. 

One of my most cherished memories of 
London this summer was an evening in 
Crosby Hall with all the members of the 
IFUW who could be gathered together. 
It is joy not unmixed with pain to see 
again our colleagues from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, France, and Greece. 
One is reminded of too many who are not 
living in safety. We could not but remem- 
ber our valiant President, ill in Poland. 
We exchanged what little fresh news we 
had of our members who are still enduring 
the occupation and living on and resist- 
ing, each in her own way. There was 
cause for deep pride, as well as pain, ia 
every story. 
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We British women could not but feel 
pride in our European colleagues who are 
with us in England, too. Anyone who has 
lived through a bombing attack knows 
how much harder it is to be away from 
the place where one’s own people are 
under fire than to be in it, able to help and 
share. Our European colleagues in Eng- 
land suffer this pain daily and yet many of 
them have found, in exile, a way of put- 
ting their gifts and experience at the 
service of the war effort. 

And they are all looking forward to 
a future, soberly and realistically; for 
‘Post-War Planning”’ at a meeting of the 
IFUW is not the gesture of one who 
would escape the day’s event. It is, rather, 
a responsible effort to anticipate need and 
opportunities for service. One expression 
of this quality in the approach of Euro- 
pean women to the future was to be found 
in the course on public welfare which the 
National Council of Social Service and 
British women’s organizations organized 
for European women in London last sum- 
mer. Here, some eighty women began a 
course of training to fit themselves for the 
simple tasks which will meet them when 
they return to their own countries. A dis- 
tinguished Polish jurist, the first woman 
to be made a magistrate in Poland, was 
visiting children’s clinics and compiling 
menus for school luncheons, a gifted 
French writer, who spends many of her 
evenings writing and delivering radio 
broadcasts, now comes to her microphone 
after a day spent in nurse’s training. 

One thing happened in London this 
summer which brought great courage to 
British and Allied women alike. Every- 
one knows how sometimes the arrival of 
a visitor helps us all to see the work we 
have been doing through other eyes, and 
so to give it more value. 

This is what happened to us all in 
June. The Federation had invited a Swed- 


ish professor, Dr. Kilbohm, to spend sev- 
eral weeks in England. She came and did 
a round of visits to club headquarters, to 
colleges, to women’s hostels and fac- 
tories, to gun-sites where women in the 
ATS were taking full responsibility for 
operating the target-finding instruments, 
to aerodromes where the WAAFS carry 
on under fire on exactly the same terms as 
their colleagues in the RAF, to ports 
where WRENS are replacing men in shore 
duty, where women are operating balloon 
barrages and serving as civilian air-raid 
wardens and fire watchers, to children’s 
clinics, hospitals, public feeding centers. 
At the end of it all she made a speech in 
which she said that the thing she couldn't 
get over about Britain was how con- 
stantly everyone was looking forward to 
the future. She saw people whose hands 
were busy in the dairy, in gardens, in 
factories, in hospitals, but the impression 
that she carried away for Sweden was 
of minds going beyond the tedium of the 
day and fixing themselves with resolute 
faith upon the future. 


Ths represents the attitude of the Brit- 
ish people. Soon after the terrible ordeal 
of 1940, different departments of the Brit- 
ish Government began to make plans for 
the future, taking victory for granted, 
and attempting to define the problems of 
relief and recovery that each of the occu- 
pied countries would have to face. The 
very existence of such thought and plan- 
ning has, of course, been a great stimulus 
to the International Federation. In Sep- 
tember 1941 the British and Allied Gov- 
ernments set up the Inter-Allied Post-War 
Requirements Bureau with the task of 
defining the problems that would have to 
be met in different areas of Occupied 
Europe to recover agriculture, transport, 
and the essential industry upon which 
livelihood will depend. European experts 
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in nutrition, agriculture, transport, etc., 
were called upon. The approach of the 
Post-War Requirements Bureau is con- 
crete and limited; it does not attempt to 
deal with long-term problems of political 
reconstruction. But the very limited na- 
ture of its approach has fired the Euro- 
peans in Britain with the desire to define 
for themselves the task before them in 
their respective countries. 

In June of this year the Consultative 
Committee of Voluntary Societies Con- 
cerned with Post-War Relief was formed 
to help these bodies keep in touch with 
the work of the Inter-Allied Bureau and 
so to guide their thinking and prepara- 
tory work. Miss Marguerite Bowie in her 
dual capacity as a member of the British 
Federation and Treasurer of the IFUW is 
a member of that committee. 

Many of the organizations that are 
members of the Consultative Committee 
are what may be termed ‘“‘service’’ or- 
ganizations. In the larger sense of the 
term, the IFUW is also a service body, but 
it will probably not attempt to undertake 
what is usually thought of as service 
work — the distribution of foodstuffs and 
other essential commodities in Europe. I 
rather hope that it will not, because I be- 
lieve that the [FUW has another field in 
which it can render unique service. 

People who have been thinking about 
post-war Europe are becoming more and 
more concerned about the problems under- 
lying the question of immediate relief. 


Certainly it will be necessary to bring 
food and clothing to the starving and 
needy, and this will be done. But what is 
the greatest ill that Hitler has done in 
Europe? To my mind, it is that he has 
divided people living in the same com- 
munity into separate groups, hedged 
them about with prejudice and distrust, 
and so prevented the flow of thought and 
sympathy from mind to mind. Hitler will 
not have been defeated until this process 
has been reversed, until minds may com- 
municate again without fear. 


Tne IFUW holds a key to the dark maze 
which the Germans have spread over 
Europe. The elements of its member fed- 
erations remain and can be revived and 
given courage to flourish again the mo- 
ment we can reach them from outside. I 
hope that we shall lay plans to make con- 
tacts again as soon as possible. There is no 
question of the quality we shall find 
there. Only Hitler and the German armies 
of occupation know how valiant and de- 
termined has been the thought of the un- 
conquered within the lines of occupation. 
Perhaps they will have a great deal to 
teach us about the values which we must 
defend in this world. I hope that we shall 
be ready to learn from them and to assist 
them with all our resources and our faith 
to bring to life in Europe again the spirit 
of inquiry, the love of humanity, and the 


striving after justice and truth for which 
the IFUW has stood. 


Mary Craic McGeacuy’s unique position in the diplomatic world 
is reported in our round-up of news of university women, page 100. 
Miss McGeachy is a member of the Canadian Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. While in Geneva as a member of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations, one of her duties was to keep in touch with 
different international organizations, and in this connection she 
was often consulted by the IFUW on matters related to the League 


which concerned university women 


particularly the proceedings 


of the Committee on the Legal Status of Women, with which Miss 


McGeachy dealt. 


CAROLINE SPURGEON, SCHOLAR 
AND LEADER 


By Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


AROLINE Frances ELEANOR SPURGEON, 
C founder and first president of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, died in her home on the Arizona 
desert on October 24. She was born on 
that same day seventy-three years before, 
at a ‘hill station’’ in India, where her 
English father was an officer in the Brit- 
ish Army. Her Scottish mother died when 
she was born. 

Miss Spurgeon was one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of her time, and the 
first woman ever to hold a professorship 
in a British university. 

She took a ‘‘First’’ in Final English 
Honors at Oxford in 1899, and later re- 
ceived the doctorate at the University of 
Paris with a thesis on Chaucer devant la 
Critique en Angleterre et en France. In 1913 
she became professor of English literature 
in the University of London. At Bedford 
College in that university she had al- 
ready taught since 1901, and she con- 
tinued to teach, with quite extraordinary 
power and brilliancy, stimulating and 
training many generations of fortunate 
students, until 1929, when she retired to 
devote herself to research and writing, 
and became Emeritus Professor. 

Her scholarly imagination and original- 
ity were combined with an immense 
capacity for hard, detailed work. Her 
monumental three-volume Five Hundred 
Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion 
(Cambridge University Press, 1925) oc- 
cupied for over twenty years most of the 
time she could spare from teaching. Her 


+ 


little book on Mysticism in English Litera- 
ture (Cambridge University Press, 1913) 
is a remarkable achievement in making a 
difficult subject clear. Her delightful 
Keats’ Shakespeare (Oxford University 
Press, 1928) describes her wonderful 
““find’’ — the seven volumes of Shake- 
speare which Keats loved and marked. 

Thinking of writing a small Shake- 
speare primer, she began to put down 
some ideas on Shakespeare’s style, and 
this tiny beginning led her on to her 
tremendous labors on the poet’s imagery. 
The immense amount of detailed work 
involved did not, however, cripple her 
interpretative imagination. Her greatest 
work, Shakespeare's Imagery and What It 
Tells Us (Cambridge University Press, 
1935), was hailed by the scholarly world 
as ‘opening a new era in Shakespearean 
criticism.”’ 

She planned two other books based on 
her studies of Shakespeare’s imagery. One 
of these was partly ready for publication 
when failing health stopped her work. 

It was as a leader rather than as a 
scholar that most American university 
women knew her. The combination of 
imagination and capacity for hard work 
which helped make her a scholar, helped 
also to make her a leader, when added to 
her brilliant and lovable personality. She 
was so vivid, vital, warm-hearted, and 
happy, so confident and enthusiastic, 
that we all rose to follow her leadership. 

The first of her many visits to America 
took place in the autumn of 1918, shortly 
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before the end of the first world war, 
when she and Rose Sidgwick came as the 
two women members of a British Univer- 
sity Mission sent by the British Govern- 
ment to establish relations with Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. These two 
remarkable women spoke at many Amer- 
ican institutions and made many friends. 

The writer of this article was at the 
time chairman of the newly created Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, and can vividly remember the 
conversation with Miss Spurgeon and 
Miss Sidgwick at which Miss Spurgeon 
first suggested the establishment of an 
international federation of university 
women — *‘to do what we can to see 
that such a war never happens again.”’ 

Shortly after that talk the two British 
visitors were stricken by the terrible 
influenza of 1918. Rose Sidgwick died in 
New York — a grievous loss — but Caro- 
line Spurgeon survived, to carry the idea 
and the enthusiasm back to the British 
Federation of University Women in a 
wat-weary Britain. There she found Wini- 
fred Cullis, recently returned from serving 
as visiting lecturer in Toronto, and alive 
to the need of establishing relations be- 
tween university women of different na- 
tions, and enlisted her as chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations of 
the British Federation. 

In the summer of 1919 a conference was 
held in London between the British and 
the Americans and a temporary organiza- 
tion set up. The following summer, 1920, 
the First Conference of the IFUW was 


held at Bedford College of the University 
of London, a constitution was adopted, 
and Professor Spurgeon was unanimously 
elected the first president, a post she held 
for two terms. 

While serving in this position she con- 
ceived the idea of converting the beautiful 
Tudor building, Crosby Hall, into an 
international residence for university 
women, and under her leadership the 
British Federation put through this great 
achievement. 

From the very beginning of the Inter- 
national Federation, Caroline Spurgeon 
breathed into it her own spirit of unselfish 
idealism and of simple, direct enthusiasm. 
Everyone, from every country, quickly 
grew to trust her absolutely. Everyone 
knew she was moved by no selfish or 
nationalistic motives. This spirit of trust 
and generous friendship across national 
lines has permeated all our work. To it 
we owe the wonderful survival of our 
International Federation and of so many 
of our national federations through the 
incredibly difficult and terrible conditions 
of this second world war. 

To those of us who followed her inter- 
national work from its beginnings, many 
vivid memories of her remain — of her 
beautiful address in French in the hall of 
the Sorbonne in 1922, of her wonderful 
“Merchants of Light’’ speech at Oslo in 
1924. ‘‘My most vivid memory of Dr. 
Spurgeon,’’ writes an American member, 
‘is of her speaking on Shakespeare at 
Geneva years ago. I have never forgotten 
the beauty of her voice as she read that 
poetry, nor the brilliance of her lecture.”’ 


Vircintia C, Girpersteeve, Dean of Barnard College, was chairman 
of the Committee on International Relations of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae when that committee, with the International 
Relations Committee of the British Federation, drew up plans for 
the International Federation of University Women. Dean Gilder- 
sleeve was president of the International Federation from 1924 to 
1926, and again from 1936 to 1938. 





WAR WORK OF AAUW FELLOWS 


FROM PHYSICISTS TO POETS, WOMEN SCHOLARS ARE 


CONTRIBUTING TO THE WAR EFFORT 


— stack of return-postcards in 
the Fellowship Endowment office at 
Headquarters has been growing this fall, 
bringing the latest news of former AAUW 
fellows. This year a new item was added 
to the usual inquiry —a question on 
connection of the fellow’s work with 
the war effort. In the present state of 
the world, it is that line that first catches 
the eye. 

Most of the war work of former fellows 
previously reported in the JourNat! is 
continuing, but occasionally with new 
developments. 

Gertrude Rand, whose work on illumi- 
nation and on visual tests for airplane 
pilots in the services was described in 
the Journat for January 1942, has had 
two articles, written with her husband, 
on ‘‘Wartime Lighting’ in the June and 
September 1942 issues of the Personnel 
Journal. The articles discuss problems 
of lighting for efficiency in industrial 
plants to increase speed of production; 
hospital lighting; and low-brightness 
lighting for blackouts. The authors, who 
have done much work on the elimination 
of glare in lighting, stress the relation of 
lighting conditions to the welfare and 
fitness of workers, and outline tests for 
proper lighting under practical conditions 
of use. 


1 AAUW Fellows and Defense, January 1942, pp. 
92-100; More News of AAUW Fellows, June 1942, 
pp. 222-224. 


> 


Margaret Schlauch, who put her know!- 
edge of old Icelandic sagas to use in 
preparing a manual for American soldiers 
in Iceland (reported in the June JourNnaL), 
during the summer did special work for 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson involving use of 
Icelandic languages on projects connected 
with the war effort. Just what these 
projects were, she is not supposed to 
say! (Dr. Schlauch, by the way, is written 
up most interestingly in the December 
1942 issue of Current Biography, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York City.) 

Two other fellows help to explode the 
belief that women can’t keep a secret. 
Jenny E. Rosenthal is doing physics 
research for the U. S. Signal Corps which 
can't be published — or discussed — un- 
til after the war; and Carol Anger Rieke, 
whose field is astrophysics, is engaged in 
war research which is ‘‘confidential and 
must remain so for the present.”’ 

The production of munitions is being 
furthered by Mildred W. Grafflin, as 
technical assistant to the Director of 
Research, Hercules Powder Company, 
and by Donna Price, research chemist 
with the same company. 

In Honolulu another chemist is engaged 
in war work: Leonora Neuffer Bilger, 
professor of chemistry, University of 
Hawaii. Besides teaching, Dr. Bilger re- 
ports ‘‘chemical consulting with Army, 
Navy, industries, etc. ; preparation of sul- 
pha drugs.” 


77 
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Gertrude Kornfeld comments that her 
work as chemist in the research labora- 
tory of the Eastman Kodak Company 
may be “‘‘indirectly connected with the 
war effort, inasmuch as the Eastman 
Kodak Company and all its employees 
got the Army and Navy Award.”’ 

Herta R. Leng, instructor in physics 
and science at Wellesley College, is — 
like Dr. Kornfeld — a German refugee. 
Besides the very practical war service of 
teaching physics to college students, Dr. 
Leng has been planning a special course 
in electricity to give students a back- 
ground for radio work. Her great regret 
is that since she has not yet obtained final 
citizenship papers she cannot use her 
training directly in war work. 


Savesat of the physics fellows mention 
the war in connection with their teach- 
ing. Melba Phillips is lecturer in the- 
oretical physics at the University of 
Minnesota, on leave from Brooklyn Col- 
lege — ‘‘to pinch-hit at Minnesota be- 
cause of the war.”’ 

Elizabeth Monroe Boggs has given up 
her own research to lecture in the De- 
partment of Physics, University of Pitts- 
burgh, a task ‘‘undertaken owing to the 
extreme need for physics instructors due 
to the war.”’ 

And Edna Carter, after retiring from 
the chairmanship of the Physics Depart- 
ment, Vassar College, in June 1941, has 
been starting the work in physics at 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, where she designed the labo- 
ratory, planned equipment, and is teach- 
ing a general course to undergraduates and 
also an evening class. 

The service of these and other teachers 
of physics among our former fellows can 
hardly be overestimated in view of the 
demand for more and more people trained 
in this field. 


The teachers of mathematics, too, are 
doing valiant service, with Army, Navy, 
and many government agencies clamoring 
for mathematically trained workers. Mary 
E. Sinclair, head of the Mathematics 
Department at Oberlin College, sums up 
this type of contribution: “‘I just teach, 
mostly men, and they are entering every 
kind of service.” 

Marguerite Lehr, associate professor of 
mathematics at Bryn Mawr College, 
taught the mathematics part of a new 
ESMWT course in maps and mapping 
from aerial photographs, given on the 
Bryn Mawr campus last summer. 

Mary Elveback, besides teaching mathe- 
matics at Hunter College, New York, is 
giving courses in statistics — another 
field in which war demands far exceed 


the supply of trained people. 


Anorner fellow who reports ‘“‘just 
teaching’’ is Jane Sands Robb, but since 
her subject is pharmacology and her 
position associate professor at the College 
of Medicine, University of Syracuse, her 
contribution to the training of much- 
needed doctors is war service indeed. 
Also an M.D. is Dorothy W. Atkinson, 
San Francisco. The Army and Navy, 
refusing to commission women doctors, 
have suggested that the woman physician 
can serve her country by staying at home 
and releasing a man for the services. Dr. 
Atkinson, it would seem from the list 
of her present jobs, is releasing several 
men! She is assistant clinical professor of 
medicine, University of California Medi- 
cal School; assistant visiting physician, 
University of California Hospital; chief 
of adult medical service, Children’s Hos- 
pital; local chairman, Woman's Com- 
mittee, U. S. Procurement and Supply 
Commission; member of many other 
medical committees; and ‘‘doing four 
times the usual amount of practice, due 
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to changes in medical personnel because 
of the war.”’ 

Caroline McGill, of Butte, Montana, 
as a busy practicing physician, is also 
aiding the war effort. 

And Eleanor P. Cheydleur, one of last 
year’s fellows, is working in the Christie 
Clinic, Champaign, Illinois —a _ con- 
gested city, because of the big training 
field near by. 

In a recent letter, Dr. Cheydleur gives a 
glimpse of the life of a physician in 
wartime: 

Five of the clinic doctors have left for 
service with the Army. One was an obstetri- 
cian. I have come here to take over his work 
and also to help out in the pediatric and medi- 
cal services. . . . A typical day for me con- 
sists of making hospital rounds and helping 
the clinic surgeons with their operating in the 
morning. In the afternoon we see patients at 
the clinic. At night at least one of us goes 
back to the hospital to take care of our acutely 
or severely ill patients. House calls get done 
also in the morning or noon hour or somehow 
at other times. 

The day before yesterday I ate dinner 
standing up in a little kitchen next to the 
operating room. Yesterday I ate a sandwich 
and coffee (yes, coffee) in the office at the 
clinic. A doctor should know better but — 
c'est la guerre! We are all busy trying to make 


up for those five doctors who volunteered for 
war work. 


Ax tHe University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Rachel E. Hoffstadt, professor of 
bacteriology, is training technical work- 
ets for Army, Navy, and civilian hos- 
pitals, and teaching bacteriology to 
nurses. 

Helene Connet Wilson, who had given 
up teaching to devote herself to her chil- 
dren, is now giving a course in physiology 
to nurses in a Philadelphia hospital. 

Myra M. Sampson, head of the Zoology 
Department at Smith College, is giving 
‘war minors’’ courses in'medical labora- 
tory technique and in nutrition. She con- 
tinues as a member of the Governor's 
Council on Nutrition. 
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Greatly increased demands are already 
being made on public health services as 
war production and cantonment areas 
face the dangers inherent in overcrowd- 
ing. Madeleine Field Warren is training 
public health workers, as assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology, Harvard School of 
Public Health. 

Ruth Grout, consultant in health edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, is 
devoting most of her time to health 
education work directly connected with 
the war effort. One of the tasks of her 
office recently was preparation of a man- 
ual on Physical Fitness through Health 
Education, to be used in the high school 
Victory Corps program. 

Martha Koehne, nutritionist, Ohio De- 
partment of Health, has promised to 
send us a series of bulletins she has writ- 
ten for the state nutrition education 
program. She continues to work with 
state and local Nutrition for Defense 
Committees. 

Callie Mae Coons, head of the Home 
Economics Department, George Pepper- 
dine College, Los Angeles, spent a six- 
month leave as senior home economist 
with the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, doing 
research on the nutritive value of the 
national food supply, and other 1943 food 
supply problems. 


Bustvess research is the field of Dorothy 
Trautwein Groeling. A recent instance 
should be appreciated now by shivering 
eastern households. Mrs. Groeling had 
charge of the tabulation, computation, 
and presentation of a survey of oil-burn- 
ing furnaces and their possible conversion 
to coal, used last summer by War Petro- 
leum Coordinator Ickes to reinforce his 
plea for conversion. Mrs. Groeling has 
also been working on studies of kerosene 
use and gasoline rationing. 
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Katharine Luomala, anthropologist, is 
doing research for the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with intensive surveys 
of public attitudes and experiences with 
government war programs. 

In the shaping of public opinion on the 
fundamental issues at stake in this war, 
Aase Skard of Norway is doing a real war 
service. Mrs. Skard was able to escape to 
the United States with her husband and 
children because she happened to be in 
Sweden, doing research on our Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt Fellowship, when the 
Germans invaded Norway. Out of devo- 
tion to the ideals of democracy — deep- 
ened by the experiences of her country and 
relatives and friends under Nazi aggres- 
sion — she has undertaken long speaking 
trips, giving addresses on the meaning of 
the Nazi menace, and the philosophy of 
democracy which gives strength to Nor- 
way’s resistance. Her audiences — 125 to 
date, in all kinds of communities, from 
coast to coast — have included AAUW 
groups and other women’s organizations, 
public meetings, town hall forums, col- 
leges, Rotary Clubs, radio audiences, etc. 
One student summed up the service she 
has been rendering: *‘You give meaning 
to all these words we have been hearing.”’ 


Att the former fellows who are teachers 
in social studies subjects must certainly be 
included in any roster of those who con- 
tribute to meeting the problems of war 
and of the post-war period. The students 
they have trained in past years are doubt- 
less now helping to give perspective and 
balance to public opinion on the baffling 
world problems that confront us, and the 
students taking their courses today must 
be counted on to help guard against short- 
sighted policies of reconstruction. Dora 
Neill Raymond, professor of European 
history, Sweet Briar College, might be 
speaking for all our fellows in this field 


when she writes: “‘I regard my teaching 
of European history as both war work 
and post-war work.”’ 

Hannah A. Roach, professor of history, 
Connecticut College, has promoted inter- 
American understanding as a member of 
the faculty of the Second South American 
Institute, 1940, and of the Seminar in 
Mexico, 1941. She adds: *‘My Oriental 
history and Latin American courses have 
a relation to defense, as does my course on 
international relations.’’ 

Judith Blow Williams, chairman of the 
Department of History, Wellesley Col- 
lege, reports special lectures on the back- 
ground of the war and conditions in 
England as affected by the war. 

And Louise Fargo Brown, professor of 
history at Vassar, is at work on a brief 
survey of European history designed to 
illuminate the present world crisis. 

Isabel R. Abbott, associate professor of 
history, Rockford College, Illinois, is in 
a position to relate her teaching to the 
most modern developments, for she spent 
the summer working in a war factory. 


Tue teachers of languages have made 
and are continuing to make a contribution 
valuable in numerous ways to prosecu- 
tion of the war and preparation for 
reconstruction. Helen E. Patch, chairman 
of the Department of French Language 
and Literature, Mount Holyoke, besides 
her service through teaching has organ- 
ized Pontigny en Amérique — a group of 
two hundred French-speaking scholars, 
many of them connected with Ecole libre 
des Hautes Etudes, New York City. At 
a four-week institute on the Mount 
Holyoke campus, some 130 of the 200 
scholars were in residence. This will 
probably become a permanent institution 
and should be important in the reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction of Fighting 
France. 
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Kathleen Munn, professor of English 
and French, State Teachers College, Saint 
Cloud, Minnesota, has used her back- 
ground of studies in Paris and European 
travel in 1938-39 to help educate the 
public on the situation in Europe and 
the causes of the present war. 

In the lists of subjects approved as 
preparation for war service, basic courses 
in English have a recognized place. 
Josephine Miles, instructor in English, 
University of California, and gifted mod- 
ern poet, has harnessed her talents to 
giving ‘‘special training in basic writing 
and American literature,’’ which she 
reports as war work. 

One English scholar who is directly 
engaged in war work is Marjorie Walters 
Linstead. (The ‘‘Linstead’’ has been 
added since she studied in this country 
as Rose Sidgwick Fellow, 1940-41.) After 
assisting Professor Winifred Cullis in the 
British Information Services, New York 
City, Mrs. Linstead — now in England 
— is acting as senior assistant specialist 
in the British Ministry of Information. 


Tax Fall issue of the Journat carried an 
account of the AAUW Latin American 
fellows who, after study in this country, 
have returned to their own people as un- 
derstanding, friendly interpreters of the 
United States. Important also is the 
work of our own fellows who are helping 
North American students to understand 
the language and background of their 
Latin American neighbors. Lucile K. 
Delano, Spanish scholar and head of the 
Department of Modern Languages, Queens 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina, be- 
sides teaching Spanish has been giving 
talks on Latin American relations. 

Charmion C. Shelby has recently been 
appointed editor and reference assistant 
to the Hispanic Foundation, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


We are reminded once more of the 
value of the work of our current Latin 
American Fellow, by an article in the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union for 
December 1942 on ‘Comparative Law 
Studies in the Americas.’’ Mercedes Ga- 
tell of Cuba, the holder of the fellowship 
for 1942-43, is studying the American 
legal system at George Washington Uni- 
versity, with the expectation of teaching 
comparative law on her return. The 
Bulletin article underscores the impor- 
tance to inter-American understanding 
of study in this field: 


The comparative study of law has been 
looked upon in the Americas from an early 
date as the best means of bringing about a 
better mutual understanding of the legal 
systems in the Continent, and as the best 
method of overcoming regionalism and in- 
dividualistic concepts in the enactment of 
national legislation. It aims to break down 
juridical isolation and to strengthen thereby 
the unity of the American nations. 


Another of our 1942-43 fellows — 
whose fellowship is in a state of suspen- 
sion, as it were — is now taking up a 
distinctive piece of war work. A study 
of one of the largest of the Japanese 
relocation camps, at Posten, Arizona. 
Elizabeth Colson has postponed use of 
the second half of the Dorothy Bridgman 
Atkinson Fellowship to ‘‘do her bit’’ by 
assisting in this study, for which the 
services of a skilled woman anthropol- 
ogist were needed (see page 114). Because 
of her experience in studying the Makah 
Indian community at Neah Bay, Wash- 
ington, and the role of the individual in 
that community, Miss Colson will have 
a valuable contribution to make to re- 
search which will be integrated with 
the solution of the difficult problem of 
providing for the Japanese now in this 
country. 


R. W. T. 





AS IT LOOKS FROM HERE 


Headquarters View of Our Wartime Program 


FROM PRESENT TO FUTURE—CAN WOMEN TAKE THE LONG STEP? 


It’s a long step from the present to the 
future — for women. Will the step be 
taken? How? And how soon? 

Over the air waves and down the 
printed pages come hints of staggering 
new responsibilities for women to assume 
in upholding democracy and in recon- 
structing the world. Here is the voice of a 
radio news analyst: 

In the post-war period our country will have to 
depend much more on the leadership of women 
and of those men not having met physical 
standards for the army. Therefore it is wise to 


train now the women on whom the country 
will depend for leadership. 


Note the word leadership and think well 
on all it implies. Here are some printed 
lines: 

The world reconstruction job is expected to 
call for a large proportion of women, since it 
must be carried on by people who now, during 
peacetime, will train as post-war relief work- 
ers, and these individuals must not now be 


subject to military service or be essential 
workers in war industry. 


Women leaders again! 

In New York businessmen are predict- 
ing that war will put women into a lot of 
executive positions. The great Mr. Kaiser 
of shipyard fame envisions a world in 
which the question, “‘Should married 
women work?’’ will never arise, because 
women will work everywhere that their 
special skills and talents can find expres- 
sion, enjoying the freedom that comes 
from economic independence and the full 
use of their capabilities. So from every 


side echoes the call for women leaders. 

But to answer the call fully means a 
long step from the present, as we see it. 
It means that women must change their 
attitudes, abandon their retiring habits, 
train consciously for leadership, and go 
out after a heavy share of it. 

For to date women have failed to exert 
their share of leadership in public affairs. 
The AAUW study of ‘‘Women on Gov- 
erning Boards,’’ conducted by Committees 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
tends to show that most city and county 
governing and planning bodies get along 
with no women members at all, espe- 
cially the city councils, boards of com- 
missioners, boards of public works, boards 
of health, and planning boards. True, 
women exercise some leadership in city 
and county boards dealing with social 
service, cultural opportunities, and edu- 
cation, but even on boards of educational 
institutions the proportion of women is 
disappointingly low, far below the pro- 
portion of girls and women in the student 
bodies. A striking point, too, is that al- 
most all professional associations, includ- 
ing those in which women’s membership 
runs as high as 93 per cent, are headed by 
men as presidents or directors. Teachers 
associations, in particular, where women 
predominate in numbers and have a long 
tradition of service, present this strange 
exhibit of women’s unwillingness to exet- 
cise leadership, or reluctance to demand 
it. 
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Yes, there is far to go. But with the 
‘novus ordo seclorum’’ coming into be- 
ing, women may rise to their leadership. 
Now is the time to plan for it, train for 
it, and resolve upon it. (And even, let us 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


“Do you realize that education is the 
only thing on which our generation can 
build its life?”’ 

So runs a letter from a senior in a col- 
lege on the Pacific Coast to her sister, a 
sophomore in high school. To continue: 

I think that if we could apply ourselves to 
our school work with the utmost patience and 
seriousness we would be doing our greatest 
service to our country in this time of war. 
You and I are especially lucky in belonging to 
a family that encourages us to make the most 
of educational opportunities. 

You see, after this war is over, we'll have 
but little, materially. We'll need minds alive 
in sympathy, in creativeness — I don’t mean 
to preach, but I feel so very strongly on this 
point. You'd be surprised at the increase of 
studying energy here — the library is almost 
always full of girls who have suddenly real- 
ized that they must learn as quickly and effi- 
ciently as they can. 

For women students of this quality 
college should be the continuing oppor- 
tunity. What however is happening? 
Many young women of ability are being 
deflected from the pursuit of higher learn- 
ing. There are confusions in the advice 
given them about the patriotic duty of 
immediate service in the war effort. 

True, there is need for further woman- 
power in direct war production, as the 
lowering by the Labor Department of the 
age limit for girls in war plants to sixteen 
is testimony. But there is correspondingly 
important need for persons trained fully 
in a great number of professional fields. 
Physicists, for example, for whom there 
1s great demand, are ranked among the 
scarcest of war ‘‘materials.”’ 


Wisely, and necessarily, the Army plans 
an assignment to college for the young 


add, if the future opportunities for women 
are not so rosy, the women leaders will be 
needed — to extricate women from their 


difficulties.) 


Frances VALIANT SPEEE 


SPECIALISTS AND LEADERS 


inductee of tested capacity in a field essen- 
tial to the war effort. 

No such screening process is yet in mo- 
tion, by any agency, for young women. 
Among them too are potential specialists 
and leaders capable of rendering needed 
war services behind the lines — including 
teaching! The fuller flowering of the 
abilities of many may come in the post- 
war period; but that is thoroughly ac- 
ceptable since victory will come in two 
fields, combat and recovery. 

AAUW members may need through 
guidance efforts to help parents see the 
desirability at this time of college educa- 
tion for their daughters and directly to 
encourage young women of fine scholar- 
ship and qualities of leadership to attend 
college. 

AAUW members should advise them- 
selves of the current curricular and per- 
sonnel programs for women students and 
strongly support the colleges in their 
loyal endeavors to render national service. 

The wide demand for college graduates 
by the Navy, Army, governmental agen- 
cies, business, and industry is evidence in- 
deed of the ‘‘usefulness’’ of higher edu- 
cation. 

A statement by Lieutenant Commander 
McAfee of the WAVES, president of 
Wellesley College, is most apt regarding 
the education of women: 


Educate a woman, and you offer to society 
a thinker who can resolve problems imagina- 
tively. Educate a woman, and you offer to 
society a doer who can deal with situations 
effectively. Educate a woman, and you offer to 
society a believer who pursues ideals ceaselessly. 


Heven M. Hosp 
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OUR CHILDREN TURN FROM DOLLS 


‘‘Where are those charming, bright 
little dolls?’ said a visiting AAUW mem- 
ber looking at the glassed-in shelves of 
educational playthings at Headquarters. 

‘*Gone to the scrap heap,”’ said the As- 
sociate in Childhood Education. ‘‘They 
were made of rubber, and there won't be 
any more. The company which made 
them is now turning out thousands of gas 
masks for civilians, for the protection, 
perhaps, of the very children who must 
give up their rubber dolls for the dura- 
tion.”’ 

‘**And how about these other toys, the 
colored blocks, peg-boards, puzzles, and 
the larger runabout and building toys 
which help children to grow and de- 
velop?” 

‘Well, there will be fewer of them, 
and those we have will be considerably 
changed. The playthings industry has 
gone all-out for war production wherever 
possible.”’ 

So the ingenuity of adults will be fur- 
ther taxed to meet the war crisis in toys. 
Certainly thoughtful attention of parents 
to children’s wartime play needs is im- 
portant. Recently a small, blonde four- 
year-old girl was asked by a smiling old- 
fashioned grandmother what she wanted 
for Christmas. ‘‘A gun!’’ quickly replied 
the cherub. 

‘And why a gun?”’ inquired the grand- 
mother still smiling sweetly. 

‘To shoot people with,’’ answered the 
child with a frown. 

The grandmotherly smile disappeared 
and in its place was a puzzled, almost 
frightened look. 

The world of play and the world of 
reality meet in strange confusion in the 
mind of a child. How can adults untangle 
the two and help build a code of personal 
conduct? An important war task lies right 


TO GUNS 


here. The mother who carefully guides 
her children to an understanding of the 
spiritual values beyond the chaos of the 
world struggle today, the teacher who 
helps children get historical perspective, 
each has a patriotic mission. 

Those of us who can, will hasten the 
war's end by taking front-line tasks, or by 
replacing men in industry or business, but 
they also serve who stay at home or in 
school to guide the next generation, the 
generation who will make the post-war 
world. 

Wholesome recreation is more impor- 
tant than ever before to keep a healthful 
balance. But we say this humbly in the 
realization that our wartime communities 
are already recording an upsurge in de- 
linquency which wholesome recreation 
alone cannot stem. In these days when 
eighteen-year-olds are to assume adult 
responsibilities as soldiers, we need to 
think seriously of ways of planning for 
the gradual acceptance of responsibility 
suitable to each age. In America we have 
idealized childhood and even encouraged, 
to some extent, an attitude toward chil- 
dren that says, ‘“‘Let them be children 
while they may; the serious responsibili- 
ties of grownups come all too soon.” 
Thus we are separating children from the 
adult world by a false and unrealistic 
barrier, on one side of which there is no 
responsibility and on the other side full 
acceptance of it without previous train- 
ing. 

One young AAUW mother, returning 
from Europe with two children, found 
that these children came through ait- 
raids and submarine alarms without emo- 
tional shock when they had some te 
sponsibility given them for another pet- 
son. In a similar way, lesser dangers — 
and greater — may be safely encountered 
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by delegating responsibility increasingly 
as children are able to accept it. 

No generation has had more demanded 
of it than the one now growing up, and 
probably none will have given as much 
when this war accomplishes its purposes. 


Certainly the exquisite sensitivities that 
make for greatness are already being 
shown by those who have lived, accepted 
responsibility, and died within the brief 
span of youth. 

Harriet AnLers HoupDLetre 


WE MUST THINK AND TALK AND PLAN POST-WAR ADJUSTMENTS 


During the week which marks the first 
anniversary of our entrance into the war, 
it is significant that a major emphasis in 
all the papers is given to Sir William 
Beveridge’s report on economic reforms 
in post-war Britain. Although the report 
itself has not at this writing become 
available in this country, summaries 
have been widely published. 

However it may appear to the “‘average 
American,’’ to students of social security 
Sir William’s plan is far from revolution- 
ary. It would establish for every man, 
woman, and child in England that basic 
national minimum of security discussed in 
academic, Labor Party, and Parliamen- 
tary circles over the last half century. In 
introducing his report, Sir William stated 
that it was his plan to realize one of Eng- 
land’s — and the United Nations’ — ma- 
jor war aims, “‘freedom from want.”’ 

The plan would coordinate the public 
welfare organization of England into an 
all-embracing compulsory insurance sys- 
tem, providing health and medical care, 
unemployment benefits, retirement pen- 
sions, marriage grants, allowances for 
children, and burial grants for all the 
people. 

Plans looking toward greater security 
in America are also in the making. A 
quick perusal of the new AAUW study 
bulletin, “Toward Post-War Adjustment,” 
teveals an impressive roll of agencies and 
individuals who are concerned with post- 
war social and economic problems. The 
teport which most nearly approximates 


Sir William’s in comprehensiveness and 
importance is that prepared by our own 
Dr. Eveline Burns for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, scheduled for 
publication as soon as the President sub- 
mits it to Congress. It is a factual study of 
the direct assistance, work relief, and 
social insurance programs so far set up in 
the United States — their extent, their 
operation, their limitations, their in- 
adequacies — with a list of specific, prac- 
tical recommendations geared to Amer- 
ican needs. The report will be published 
under the title, Security, Work, and Relief 
Policies (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., $1.00). 

After meeting with AAUW leaders in 
Chicago, Oklahoma City, and Dallas in 
November, Dr. Burns has reiterated what 
she so forcefully said at the Cincinnati 
Convention, that university women are in 
a particularly strategic position to de- 
velop intelligent understanding of ways 
in which citizens must use their govern- 
ment to solve those problems which are 
beyond the control of individuals. We 
must begin now while we are engaged in 
war to think and talk and plan for de- 
sirable adjustments after the war. The 
extension of the social insurances would 
combine our major purposes of helping to 
win the war, as well as assisting in post- 
war adjustment. If coverage were ex- 
tended to the twenty million workers not 
now covered and if the pay-roll tax were 
increased, there would be a substantial 
decrease in consumer buying now and 
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an increase in reserve against post-war 
hazards. 

Scores of branches have already or- 
ganized forums and discussion groups on 
these problems. The Christian Science Mon- 
itor for December 4 carried this brief note: 


A group from the social studies section of 
the Omaha Branch of AAUW offered to furnish 
speakers or lead discussions on post-war prob- 
lems. Requests for speakers are numerous. 
Audiences are definitely interested in peace 
aims and post-war plans to attain them. They 
hope for a better world and believe the United 
States must play a responsible part in its at- 
tainment . . . the country needs an educa- 
tional program. 


Incidentally, an excellent chapter on 
the consumer's place in post-war planning 
will be found in Dr. Caroline F. Ware's 


new book, The Consumer Goes to War, just 
published by Funk and Wagnalls. Copies 
are available from AAUW Headquarters. 

The evidence is piling up to indicate 
that the interest in post-war economic 
plans is nation-wide and that so-called 
‘planners’ in Washington are reflecting 
various concerns and various points of 
view in all parts of the country and in all 
interest groups. After studying social wel- 
fare, including social security, for five 
years, AAUW groups should hold a lead- 
ership position in this area of post-war 
planning, and should write their inquiries 
and suggestions to Congressmen and ad- 
ministrators. 

EstHerR Cote FRANKLIN 


OUR URGENT NEED — MOBILIZATION ON THE POLITICAL FRONT 


The opening of the big offensive in 
North Africa added to our responsibilities 
while it brought us nearer to victory. 
When the Allied position is consolidated 
on the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean the next step must be the continent 
of Europe. Our first armies that make a 
permanent landing have to take with 
them — besides tanks, trucks, and artil- 
lery — some new political weapons. Nat- 
urally, many of the first arrangements 
made in reoccupied territories will be 
temporary, designed to maintain stability 
and to give the inhabitants a chance to 
pull themselves together so that they can 
help to defeat the Axis. Beyond that, 
however, it will be essential to proclaim 
the basic principles of the post-war sys- 
tem, probably elaborating on the points 
in the Atlantic Charter. The sketching of 
plans will be very much more convincing 
if steps have been taken in the meantime 
to make the United Nations a functioning 
body as well as an inspiring concept. The 
first step should be to establish an Execu- 
tive Council of the United Nations, as 


proposed by Dr. T. V. Soong and seconded 
by Mr. Walter Nash, Minister of New 
Zealand. 

If the political weapon of a rudimen- 
tary but functioning international system 
is to be put into the hands of our men 
when they begin to roll back the Nazi 
forces, a job will have to be done in this 
country that equals our mobilization of 
industry in vigor and determination. And 
recent events on our home political front 
indicate that the task is urgent. Novem- 
ber elections returned some notorious 
isolationists to Congress, and in many 
districts the fight was made on local and 
secondary issues without regard to the 
fact that members of Congress must legis- 
late for the nation as a whole and make 
decisions affecting the nation’s place in 
the world. The agreement with Panama 
on the control of certain public utilities 
Cin itself not a vital matter) has been at- 
tacked by the isolationists in the Senate 
because it is to be ratified by a majority of 
both Houses instead of two thirds of the 
Senate, and the isolationists are afraid 
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they will lose their power as a minority 
group to thwart the will of the majority 
when it comes to ratifying treaties that 
will define the share which the United 
States will take in maintaining the new 
world order. 

In the Republican National Committee 
it was possible for the isolationists, with 
the help of the Chicago Tribune, to make 
such a strong threat that a “‘compromise”’ 
chairman could be elected whose inter- 
est in world affairs seems to be secondary. 
Thus in the Republican Party, which 
may come into power two years from 
now, the isolationists still hold a strong 
position. 

In the light of the increasing inter- 


national responsibilities of the United 
States, coupled with the growing threat 
of isolationist reaction at home, the 
statement of the AAUW Committee on 
International Relations (p. 116-117) be- 
comes more and more important. It will 
not be easy to do what has to be done 
to keep from losing the war at home while 
it is being won overseas. But we are not 
looking for easy jobs these days. We have 
no right to ask our young men and women 
to give their youth — and many of them 
their lives — to this cause if we at home 
are not willing to work up to and beyond 
our strength to win it finally and com- 
pletely. 
EstHER CAuUKIN BRUNAUER 


IN BEHALF OF THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


‘As It Looks from Here.”’ . . . Where 
is ‘‘here’’? I never think of it as being my 
ofice chair, the big table with the desk 
calendar, the surrounding bits of art, and 
the rows of books I learned to pore over 
so long ago. 

‘‘Here’’ is the map of the United States 
that hangs at eye-level, painted with 
water colors to show what states and 
branches do. When I look at it, I see the 
tall pines and the cotton and the corn, the 
ted earth of Alabama, the Western plains, 
the rushing Mississippi, the lighthouses 
on the capes, Michigan Avenue and Canal 
Street and Broadway, the court house 
squares and all their Greek columns, the 
ted brick buildings, the drugstore corners 
and library reading rooms, the sunflowers 
the switchman grows by the railroad 
track. Hearing goes with sight, and I hear 
at the same time the clamor of factories, 
the slam of car doors, the wind, the sea, 
and Nelson Eddy singing. When I feel the 
line of the curve in America, I sense all at 
once the pitcher’s throw, the surgeon's 
motion, the cook turning the ham and 


eggs, the child’s cheek, the firing of a gun, 
and the curve of the violet. I have seen 
Chartres, but it is the American railway 
station, the trains, and the country, miles 
and miles and miles, that will take my 
last look. 

How are we to help make this come 
true to the blind? It is bitter hard for the 
intelligentsia (like it or not, that is what 
we are), schooled in the printed page, 
inured in the history of the arts, sheltered 
in beauty, to make the transfer between 
the art of the ages and the art life of com- 
mon people, and to do it in such a way as 
to make us feel more of the art of the ages 
as well as that of everyday life. 

Bitter hard, but we can take some 
courage out of our own reality. The final 
art reports for 1941-42 show that 8,000 
of our members offered their towns plays, 
music, dancing, exhibitions, and talks on 
art, drawing a non-member audience of 
97,000 persons. Art now is for a man 
walking. He sees as he walks. That is, art 
must have the planned intensity that con- 
veys instant meaning, yet keeps on in the 
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mind. In the simplest form, we try to 
stimulate thought and feeling, and do not 
try to increase knowledge. In the more 
complex fundamentals, we try to increase 
knowledge. Therefore we ourselves must 
accept the basic disciplines, or imagina- 
tion and invention will never come 
through. 

We can always find the how when we 
have the strong purpose. For that, we 
have only to look at ‘‘here’’ as it is cut 
in quaint letters over the Harvard gate- 
way. The fathers spoke then as their 


EXCHANGE WITH MOSCOW 


The Soviet Women’s Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee of Moscow has recently been 
entered on the Journat’s exchange list. 
Since the communication from that com- 
mittee was received, we have tried to 
imagine how the ideas and activities 
presented in the Journat’s pages will ap- 
pear to Russian women of today. 

For as an organization, the AAUW has 
had no contact with Russian university 
women. Twenty years ago the Russian wo- 
men decided not to set up a federation as a 
member organization of the International 
Federation of University Women. The 
reason given was their belief in equality 
of the sexes: they could not approve an 
organization for women university grad- 
uates from which men were excluded. 

Today we in the United States feel some 
satisfaction over the growing numbers of 
women who are taking war jobs to release 
men for service in the armed forces. But 
in Russia, says W. W. Chaplin, writing 
for International News Service, it is not 
a case of using women to free men for 
active service; children, old men, and old 
women are being given jobs to release the 


descendants should now in behalf of all 
spiritual life: 


AFTER GOD HAD CARRIED VS SAFE TO NEW ENG- 
LAND & WEE HAD BVILDED OVR HOVSES PRO- 
VIDED NECESSARIES FOR OVR LIVELIHOOD REARD 
CONVENIENT PLACES FOR GODS WORSHIP AND 
SETTLED THE CIVILL GOVERNMENT ONE OF THE 
NEXT THINGS WEE LONGED FOR AND LOOKED 
AFTER WAS TO ADVANCE LEARNING AND PER- 
PETVATE IT TO POSTERITY DREADING TO LEAVE 
AN ILLITERATE MINISTRY TO THE CHVRCHES 
WHEN OVR PRESENT MINISTERS SHALL LIE IN THE 
DVST. 
Lura Beam 


able women for the fighting front and for 
key positions close behind it. 

Snow-shoveling in Moscow, Mr. Chap- 
lin reports, is done by women no longer 
able to work in factories and other ardu- 
ous posts. Streets are kept open to traffic 
by women ‘many of whom have hair as 
white as the snow they sweep,”’ for men 
cannot be spared for such a task — and 
neither can robust younger women. Such 
women are fighting in the Red Army, 
under fire as front-line nurses, manning 
factories, operating transport systems, 
acting as doctors, government officials, 
policemen, miners — in every type of 
work, without regard to danger. They 
are given no special privileges or praise 
because of their sex, this journalist adds. 
‘The only way a woman could get special 
attention at this time in Russia would be 
by failing to do her duty, and I found no 
such instances... .”’ 

We feel humble in putting the activities 
of American university women before 
women who have so completely accepted 
even the harshest responsibilities. 

Rutx Wison Tryon 





HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


Eclipse of the Liberal Arts? 


At a special war meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges in 
Philadelphia, October 29, the college of 
liberal arts was eulogized as America’s 
outstanding contribution to higher educa- 
tion. As chairman of the Committee on 
the Relationship of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, President Day 
of Cornell University paid tribute to the 
liberal arts college. His emphatic point in 
conclusion, however, was that we are in 
a war — a desperate war; and some of the 
enduring values to which we have de- 
voted our lives are bound to go into 
eclipse during this crisis. 

The extent of that eclipse is the question 
that college administrators weigh. 

The report of President Ham to the 
trustees of Mount Holyoke College pre- 
sents these reflections: 


Given a long protracted war, with its ac- 
companying dislocations of cultural, social, 
and economic values, to each the abnormal 
may at last come to seem the normal, a result 
that for the colleges as much as the nation 
would spell ultimate disaster. 

We cannot predict how long the vocation of 
war is to be ours, nor the time or probability 
of the return of pre-war conditions. Mean- 
while in education a temporary condition may 
become deep-rooted, so that our whole phi- 
losophy of the subject itself may change. 


Developments to date indicate that 
men students at least ‘‘can no longer con- 
sider themselves as candidates for degrees 
but as candidates for the nation’s armed 
forces’; that the Army and Navy will 
take over institutions of higher learning, 
Sweepingly trimming down the liberal 


g 


arts if indeed not entirely eliminating 
them, and placing emphasis instead on 
vocational education. The necessity for 
specialized training to meet the needs of 
the services is recognized, but college ad- 
ministrators fear that vocational speciali- 
zation, if conceived too narrowly, will 
leave students unprepared for the post- 
war demands of citizenship. 


Striking the Balance 


At her installation as president of 
Bryn Mawr on October 29, President 
McBride pointed out this danger: 


In the disorganization of the present we 
know our purposes fairly well. In the disor- 
ganization that is probably piling up ahead of 
us our purposes will be less clear. We must 
train not only the students who will be ready 
to deal with the technical problems of the 
post-war period, but students who can help 
define our purposes — and the understanding 
which is basic to such a task comes only 
slowly. It requires more than six-week courses 
or twelve-week courses. It requires still more 
than time; it requires new methods of teach- 
ing, witha cunelinneed approach to economic 
and social problems which we are only begin- 
ning to try out. 

Can we strike the nice balance which will 
give us this training without reducing too 
much our immediate effort? The only point of 
such a question is to put the problem. It has 
one answer, that we must. 


Manpower Specifications Needed 


An absolute necessity, college admin- 
istrators believe, is a complete picture of 
total manpower needs. The War Man- 
power Commission, they charge, has 
failed to indicate the numbers of men 
needed in the various brackets of profes- 
sional training and special skills. ‘‘Prob- 
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lems of curriculum adjustment cannot be 
considered independently of the man- 
power program,"’ declared President Cof- 
fey of the University of Minnesota at a 
meeting of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions, including land-grant col- 
leges. *‘An integrated manpower policy 
will replace uncertainty with cer- 
tainty, and in terms of this, individuals 
can discover the part they will be called 
upon to play, and we as institutions can 
proceed with the plans for effective utili- 
zation of war resources.”’ 

Until such complete manpower infor- 
mation is available, colleges and uni- 
versities are finding the best procedure to 
be a careful stock-taking of their own re- 
sources in faculty, equipment, and’ geo- 
graphic locality, then a study of how 
these can be utilized in connection with 
meeting known local needs and in realiz- 
ing opportunities for national service. 
When the total training and total experi- 
ences of faculties are ascertained, it is 
found that many faculty members can 
teach classes other than those they are 
teaching, and that many have talents and 
experiences other than teaching which 
can be used in the war or post-war effort. 

As for the college itself, each institu- 
tion must decide its own best service. It 
would be unwise for all liberal arts col- 
leges to try to change into vocational or 
technical schools. They have not the 
proper faculty, equipment, or traditions. 


War Year Curricula 


After a careful re-evaluation of its cur- 
ricula, the State College of Washington 
classified fields and specific courses as stra- 
tegic or non-strategic. The former cate- 
gory includes certain schools and depart- 
ments — engineering, chemistry, physics, 
pre-medicine, veterinary medicine, mathe- 
Matics, pre-dentistry, etc. — that are 


training men and women for technical 
service in the war effort. From demands 
for personnel the college knows it must 
train as many as it possibly can in these 
fields and as quickly as possible. 

For those schools and departments 
whose training is not recognized as being 
so desperately needed as to make their 
graduates eligible for draft deferment, 
curricula known as the ‘War Year Cur- 
ricula’’ have been developed whereby 
these departments will be able to make 
the greatest possible contribution to the 
war. Various combinations of subjects 
and different points of emphases consti- 
tute War Year Programs A, B, and C. 
Program C, for instance, consists of sched- 
ules for one or two years of intensified 
training. 

The War Year Curricula are designed 
for the freshman year so that if the Army 
needs then to interrupt the college pro- 
gram, it will have some fairly well- 
trained inductees. Upperclassmen who 
want to redirect their training so that it 
will be of greater immediate use in the 
war may elect some War Year courses 


which will give them the training they 
still lack. 


War Work and Study Combined 


Acting also on the conclusion that in- 
stitutions must develop their own best 
programs after conducting local surveys, 
a number of colleges have instituted in- 
teresting projects. For example, at Rock- 
ford College, in an industrial center, 
selected students combine war work with 
study. The plan, based on a twelve-month 
schedule, provides for three days a week 
in classes and three days a week on the 
job. The students carry nine semester 
hours of college work. They earn a mini- 
mum of sixty cents an hour for three 
eight-hour working days. Earnings pay 
board and room in the college dormitory. 
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Classrooms Serve the Community 

At Elmira College, sociology students 
cooperating with the city of Elmira, New 
York, gathered valuable information for 
the government through a womanpower 
survey. The investigation was made in 
connection with actual class work on the 
sociological problems of womanpower in 
wartime. 

Nearly a hundred Vassar College stu- 
dents served as house-to-house canvassers 
in a survey of child population conducted 
by the Child Care, Development and Pro- 
tection Committee of the Poughkeepsie 
War Council. The survey is to be used as 
a guide for providing child-care centers 
for the children of working mothers in 
the community. The data would also be 
of use in gathering and protecting the 
children in the event of enemy attack. 

Brooklyn College is developing a plan 
for setting up work-study summer school 
camps in the fruit-growing areas near 
New York City. The program is based on 
an idea of combining farm work with 
relevant courses, such as agricultural 
economy, economic botany, marketing, 
together with working languages, litera- 
ture, and landscape art. The camps can be 
organized not only as a means for re- 
lieving present farm-labor deficits but also 
as instruments in rounding out the usu- 
ally one-sided education of city-trained 
students. 


Extracurricular Courses 


The extracurricular courses continue 
with full registration. Mechanical draw- 
ing, airplane navigation, training for 
nurse’s aides, stenography — there is a 
great multiplicity of fields. Radcliffe adds 
one in techniques for the junior executive 
in government and industry. Special em- 
phasis is placed on dictation, with stu- 
dents required to give letters in class, 
their faults caught by dictaphone. 


War Minors Pian Adopted Widely 

Because of the tremendous variety of 
needs to be met nationally and locally in 
behalf of our country, the War Minors 
plan as developed first at Barnard has 
found favor at many other colleges. 
Grouped courses built up with the elec- 
tive points at the student's disposal be- 
yond the requirements for her major can 
prove special tools of knowledge valuable 
in direct participation in the war effort. 

War minors are recommended through 
faculty guidance according to the indi- 
vidual student’s interest and abilities in 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry, or 
some combination of these subjects; or in 
economics, statistics, or accounting, for 
students majoring in languages, litera- 
ture, or fine arts or in the social sciences. 
By means of the war minor it is possible 
for every student in the college, not just 
the advanced students of physics or chem- 
istry, to participate actively in a war- 
training program. 


Colleges Cooperate in Program Planning 


Among the colleges there is the widest 
sharing of ideas. Administrators engaged 
in the education of women gather in- 
formally and impromptu as in Philadel- 
phia during the session of the Association 
of American Colleges. In that spontane- 
ous gathering, assembled administrators 
voiced the thought that possibly the col- 
leges themselves had been too intent on 
maintaining liberal arts to realize the 
coming necessity for women in actual war 
service. Some felt that it will be necessary 
to train women in intensive scientific 
skills through short-time courses, and 
that it cannot be assumed that women 
students are going to finish four years of 
college, though it is hoped that those of 
special ability will remain in order better 
to prepare themselves for later responsible 
posts. 
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The group was unanimous in the idea 
that there should be no idle summers; that 
students should be busy in education, 
training, or service all the year. Work 
programs, it was agreed, should be cor- 
related with the abilities of the students. 
It was urged that the distinction between 
training and education be kept in mind; 
‘that it might be acceptable to interfere 
with college education to ‘polish the 
metal’ rather than to give credit for 
polishing the metal.’ The entire program 
in wartime requires the most careful 
guidance of students. 


Northwestern University Conference on 
*‘College Women and the War’”’ 

In the first conference of its kind since 
the war began, representatives of 110 
women’s colleges and coeducational in- 
stitutions from coast to coast met Novem- 
ber 13-14 to study the college woman's 
role in the nation’s war effort. 

The conference, sponsored by North- 
western University, focused attention on 
formulating training programs that will 
best prepare women students for partici- 
pation in war industry, service with the 
armed forces, and general community 
service. From the conference membership, 
executives of leading war industries, col- 
lege officials, officers of the WAAC and 
the WAVES, and authorities on com- 
munity services were appointed to formu- 
late these programs. 

The conference Committee on College 
Women and the Armed Services felt that 
it was not possible to present any single 
curriculum, since there are literally hun- 
dreds of jobs for which training must be 
provided. This in itself is encouragement 
to all colleges, large and small, special 
and diversified in their facilities; for as 
soon as these special war needs are made 
known, every college will find ways in 
which its particular facilities can serve. 


Report of a study completed only two 
days before the conference indicated hun- 
dreds of jobs for women in the WAAC, 
described as administrative supply and 
clerical personnel, mechanical, communi- 
cations and instrument operation, hospi- 
talization and sanitation, food service, 
electrical maintenance and repair, pho- 
tography and reproduction, motor trans- 
port, and miscellaneous service such as 
army exchange, chaplain assistants, and 
theatre. It was not clear where in these 
major shortages college women were spe- 
cifically needed. 

Since at present the minimum age for 
enlistment for women stands at twenty 
for the WAVES and twenty-one for the 
WAACS, candidates should have time to 
complete the junior and in some cases the 
senior year in college. 

The conference Committee on College 
Women in the War Industries presented 
numerous specific course descriptions un- 
der the following main classifications: 
Production Control and Factory Manage- 
ment, Industrial Relations (Personnel 
Management), General Business, Office 
Management. In addition, courses were 
recommended, if time permitted, in eco- 
nomics, psychology, secretarial practice, 
finance, and business law. 

The very significant point was made: 

It is recognized that the satisfactory com- 
pletion of any of the above courses will not, 
of itself, qualify a college woman to assume 
supervisory responsibilities until she has ac- 
quired mastery of the terminology, tech- 
niques, and trade practices peculiar to each 
type of business and business office. It is clear 
that the assumption of supervisory responsi- 
bilities in industry is always predicated upon 
some actual experience on the job. College 


training materially reduces the time necessary 
to get this experience. 


The conference Committee on Techni- 
cal Training for college women recom- 
mended that industry and other inter- 
ested groups develop realistic publicity on 
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the need for educated, scientifically trained 
women, and for short training in scien- 
tific fields as well as longer professional 
programs. 

The conference Committee on College 
Women and Community Services reported 
that the supply of trained social workers, 
according to prescribed standards, is to- 
tally inadequate now and will probably 
be even more grossly inadequate later, as 
war and post-war needs develop. The 
committee concluded that some move in 
the direction of a greater flexibility in the 
preparation of social workers for the 
present emergency must be reached. The 
responsibility cannot be met by the pres- 
ent professional schools for social work, 
but must devolve, to a very large degree, 
upon colleges and universities which are 
not members of the dominant association 
of training schools. Emergency curricula, 
the committee stated, would accomplish 
the double purpose of providing a corps 
of at least partially trained workers for 
the various fields of community welfare 
service, and offering an incentive to con- 
tinuing professional training on either an 
in-service or full-time basis as opportu- 
nity later permits. 

President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue 
University, chief of the Division of Tech- 
nical and Professional Personnel of the 
War Manpower Commission, told the 
conference that some means must be de- 
vised to recognize the work of those not 
in uniform who are performing essential 
war service. ‘‘We must devise something 
for these people,”’ he said, ‘‘in order that 
the supporting lines for the armed forces 
shall not be broken.”’ 

President Elliott indicated, too, that 
we must prepare for ‘‘a conflict of in- 
definite duration’’ and that 5,000,000 
more women must be brought into the 
war effort next year. 

“The greatest lack of education today 
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is that we haven't enough teachers,’’ he 
said. ‘‘In the field of physics, for instance, 
we have only 10 per cent of the teachers 
necessary to train all the physicists that 
may be needed in the war.”’ 


Women Sought in Engineering 


In the engineering occupations women 
have unprecedented opportunity for train- 
ing and employment. Through the tui- 
tion-free ESMWT courses in about two 
hundred institutions women may train 
for positions as technical assistants in 
engineering. In general, a high school 
education is the minimum qualification 
for admission to ESMWT classes; certain 
of the more advanced subjects require 
from one to four years of previous college 
study. 

Columbia University’s School of Engi- 
neering has, after almost eighty years of 
complete dominance by the male, opened 
its engineering courses to women. For 
these Columbia courses, a year or two of 
college work in mathematics and physics 
is regarded as essential preliminary train- 
ing. 

At Rutgers University a program is 
in operation to train college graduate 
women to man the engineering drafting 
rooms of the Eastern Aircraft Division of 
the General Motors Corporation in New 
Jersey. Eastern Aircraft, needing hun- 
dreds of engineers, is trying to hire about 
70 per cent women. They have started a 
pilot group at Rutgers of twenty-five col- 
lege graduate women. These women are 
to be hired through contacts with the 
college alumnae lists and to be paid 
$130 a month while they spend their en- 
tire time for the first twelve weeks in 
training at Rutgers University. 

Undergraduate women are being re- 
cruited for engineering training by other 
corporations. Curtiss-Wright, for instance, 
plans to pay for the training of eight hun- 
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dred college women to be placed in eight 
of the country’s engineering schools start- 
ing on February 1. The institutions se- 
lected are Cornell, Northwestern, Purdue, 
Iowa State College, University of Minne- 
sota, University of Texas, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Girls to be eligible must have taken 
elementary college mathematics and now 
be completing their sophomore, junior, 
or senior year. They will be called ‘‘Engi- 
neering Cadets’’ and will receive a salary 
of $11 a week, with tuition and cost of 
room and board furnished by Curtiss- 
Wright, Inc. 


Continued Guidance of College Women 


The Committee on College Women 
Students and the War, of which Dean 
Margaret Morriss of Pembroke is chair- 
man, continues the publication of bulie- 
tins through the American Council on 
Education. The committee bulletins call 
the attention of women students and of 
the faculties and administrators of higher 
education to the needs of the country for 
the services of women. Bulletin No. 35 
presents this list of occupations in which 
women are needed: 

In Health Fields 
Physicians 


In Scientific Research 
Physicists 
Dietitians Chemists 
Nurses Geologists 
Laboratory technicians 
Experts in public health 
Bacteriologists 


Mathematicians 
Agriculturists 
Home economists 
Chemists 


Psychiatric social workers 
Occupational therapists 
Physiotherapists 
Pharmacists 


In Business and Industry 
Engineers 
Statisticians 
Accountants 
Secretaries 
Mathematicians 


In Diplomatic Services 
and Special Investigation 
Linguists 
Mathematicians 
Specially trained secre- 

taries 


In Schools and Colleges 
Teachers 
Nursery school experts 


Psychologists 


High School—College Overlap Urged 


A proposal that high school students 
with good scholastic records spend their 
senior year at college and get a high 
school diploma and college credit at the 
same time was presented at the meeting 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association in 
Washington on November 22. 

Educators from all over the country 
agreed that some step must be taken to 
advance the education of the seventeen- 
year-old boys and girls whose schooling 
may be interrupted by military service or 
war work. At the same time, it was con- 
tended, the move would keep colleges 
functioning until after the war. 

The scheme would require much col- 
laboration and planning, it was stressed. 
Representatives of high schools at the 
conference pointed out that some of their 
courses would have to be dropped and 
some of the freshman college courses 
made simpler. 

George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, issued the fol- 
lowing statement on the plan: 


Unless the secondary schools and colleges 
can develop some plans for the admission of 
seventeen-year-old boys to college, our coun- 
try may face serious educational losses. 

The problem should not be considered as one 
of saving the colleges, but rather as a problem 
of insuring that a reasonable number of prom- 
ising young men are given an opportunity to 
begin their college training before induction 
in the armed forces. The success of the plan 
will depend on the quality of cooperation that 
can be developed between the colleges and the 
high schools and academies from which the 
freshmen are drawn. 


A number of institutions, among them 
Stanford University, have voted to accept 
as first-year students highly competent 
students who have qualified for the senior 
year in high school. 

The Stanford Chancellor expressed the 
opinion that the young man or woman 
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who has had one year of college training 
will be more likely to complete his or her 
education after the war than the youth 
who has never been exposed to college 
experience. 


Selection and Acceleration 


The search is for students of good scho- 
lastic record, of general alertness and 
seriousness of purpose. It is no time, edu- 
cators agree, for lazy or pampered persons 
to waste time in college in just the busi- 
ness of growing up. Higher education is 
now regarded as a war need, not a luxury. 
If not of the caliber for hard work, young 
persons instead of even contemplating 
college should take some short prepara- 
tory course for a needed and immediately 
useful task. 

But students who have especial abil- 
ity should be singled out, urged to remain 
in college, and provided with the means 
to continue their college training. Edu- 
cators everywhere express the hope that 
the government will make arrangements 
to support selected students. Subsidy of 
students is needed in an accelerated pro- 
gram of education. And acceleration is 
regarded now as important for women as 
for men. 


War and the Extracurricular Program 


Ringing in a new wartime program, 
curfew will send more than six thousand 
students at the Pennsylvania State College 
back to their books at 8:30 p.m. five eve- 
nings of the week. Members of the All- 
College Cabinet, the students’ govern- 
ment body, have adopted a definite policy 
for curtailment of student activities in ‘‘a 
de-emphasis of extracurricular activities 
to prove our students’ wartime worth.”’ 
Meetings are forbidden after 8:30 p.M., 
with the exception of Friday and Satur- 
day nights. 
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Higher Education Mobilized for War 

At its October 29 meeting in Phila- 
delphia, the Association of American 
Colleges, representing virtually every in- 
stitution of higher learning in the coun- 
try, rejected in emphatic fashion the sug- 
gestion that higher education plead for 
special consideration under the revised 
Selective Service Law. This action was 
not a surprise to those who have wit- 
nessed the cooperative manner in which 
colleges have geared their programs to 
wartime needs, the New York Times com- 
mented editorially. 

As that newspaper's coast-to-coast sur- 
vey of representative institutions of higher 
education revealed, the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country stand ready to 
meet every government demand and need. 

During this year the Army and Navy 
will send 250,000 men to the colleges and 
universities to receive training in spe- 
cialized branches of military service. Par- 
allel with the ‘‘Army school’’ will be a 
military program destined to train an- 
other 250,000 men, members of the regu- 
lar student body now in the enlisted re- 
serves or in the ROTC units. Through 
correspondence courses, 77 colleges will 
give instruction to 50,000 men, helping 
them improve their value to the Army 
and other military branches. 

Side by side with this program is a 
gigantic wat-training project for the civil- 
ian population. On 250 college campuses 
day and night courses are offered in 3,000 
subjects, all bearing on the war effort. 
The colleges will train 800,000 men and 
women in this program, preparing them 
for war plants or factories, at a cost to the 
Federal Government of $30,500,000. 

Never before in the history of American 
education have our colleges been called 
upon to conduct such a far-reaching pro- 
gram. 


H. M. H. 
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DON T PUT YOUR AAUW MEMBERSHIP IN STORAGE 


AAUW members are on the move — 
moving to war jobs with the government, 
in the services, in war industries; moving 
with husbands to training camps, to 
Washington, to war production centers. 
In all this shifting to temporary homes, 
many cherished valuables must be put 
in storage for the duration — but not 
your AAUW membership. 

If there is a branch in your new loca- 
tion, the national Headquarters will be 
glad to put you in touch with the group 
(just send a card with your old and new 
addresses), and AAUW membership in a 
strange community will mean congenial 
contacts and a part in worth-while 
activities. 

But if you find yourself in a place where 
there is no local branch, don’t neglect to 
keep your AAUW connection through 


FROM AAUW HEADQUARTERS MAIL 


Since the JourNAt is a joint production, 
the following letter to the editor from 
the acting chief of the National Organ- 
izations Section, OCD, is really an orchid 
for all the AAUW staff, the field, and our 


authors: 


May I congratulate you on the Fall number 
of the Journat of the AAUW, which has just 
been brought to my attention? It is a very 
important contribution to the whole war 
effort. There is scarcely a page that is not 
directly related to some phase of the many- 
sided campaign every one of us should be 
waging, as individuals, and as members of 
groups, to win this war on the home front. 
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general membership. (The $2.00 national 
dues may be sent direct to AAUW Head- 
quarters.) Through your national mem- 
bership you will be helping to maintain 
a constructive force in our American 
life, an influence for intelligent idealism 
that is sorely needed in the ordeal that 
lies before us. 

We in the United States are already 
feeling the stresses and confusions of war. 
As these strains increase, the services of 
an organization of educated women, 
ready to devote their educational re- 
sources to the public good, will be more 
and more needed. If at the moment you 
yourself cannot take am active part in 
the Association's program, you can main- 
tain general membership and thus con- 
tinue to express your belief in the sig- 
nificance of the work of the AAUW. 


The intelligent and illuminating discussion 
of the AAUW and local defense councils 
should go far toward bringing about the high 
degree of cooperation between organizations 
such as yours and the local war effort which is 
indispensable to success. 


Thank you, too, for publicizing the V-homes 
campaign. 


With appreciation of the continuing co- 
operation of your organization. .. . 

The letter quoted in part below, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary to the AAUW 
Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, records the experience 


of a former AAUW fellow (1929-30) in 
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attempting to put her specialized training 
to the service of her country. 


I went to Washington! 

On my return I read with interest your 
article, “‘Women’s Wartime Services — De- 
mand, Supply, and Restrictions,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Fall 1942 issue of the Journat. 
My only criticism is the fact that the last 
word of that title is not printed in large, 
black, capital letters. 


On my very first day in Washington, I was 
confronted with an article conspicuously 
placed on the first page of a local paper that 
appealed directly to me — a bulletin issued by 
the War Manpower Commission asking for 
the enlistment of the services of highly trained 
and technically skilled women to take the 
places of men for the duration so that the men 
may be released for service to the government 
in the ranks of the armed forces. 


My doctorate in chemistry is from Johns 
Hopkins University. I want to help — in fact 
lam in a position to do so — and though my 
degree has been collecting dust on the domestic 
shelves of my mental existence for the last four 
years, I was challenged. So I pulled it out and 
blew off the dust to see what was left of it 
and of my ambition. 


After four days of making the rounds of the 
A-B-C-D-arian agencies I was finally directed 
to a proper person for an interview. The War 
Manpower Commission alone seemed to know 
that skilled assistants are needed. 


There are numerous positions open for 
clerks, secretaries, and laboratory technicians 
with various degrees of moderately specialized 
training. That is all a woman is expected to 
offer. Actually it seems that a woman is not 
wanted for a position entailing any real 
administrative responsibility. It is just the old 
cty of ‘‘wolf.’’ 


Ihave perused the listed personnel of several 
committees published from time to time and 
realize that the wall of prejudice is going to 
be cracked only by persistent battering. The 
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commissions are loaded with men from groups 
who definitely have not yet risen to the level 
of civilization which recognizes a woman as 
a ‘‘person’’ (to quote your thought), on a par 
with the male of the species. And further, I 
am convinced that the chief obstacle is just 
that of being a woman. 


No one who knows the Washington 
scene will dispute this picture. The gen- 
eral attitude of government officials to- 
ward placing women in responsible and 
well-paid positions differs no whit from 
the general attitude of employers through- 
out the country. Under pressure of war 
needs many old prejudices are cracking. 
But even so, men in authority are more 
likely to accept women welders than 
women scientists, more inclined to hire 
women bus drivers than women ad- 
ministrators. 

The need for well-trained women in 
war work is very real. Acceptance of such 
women, in jobs that make full use of their 
training, still lags behind the need. There 
must be many adjustments and much 
education of the powers that be before 
that lag will be overcome. 

One way of speeding the adjustments 
and the education is through cooperation 
with the agencies that wish to see wom- 
en’s capacities used to the fullest. The 
National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel is one of these. We hope 
that AAUW members will heed the call 
on page 101 of this Journat, and register 
in such overwhelming numbers that the 
extent of our resources of trained woman- 
power will be evident to even the most 
mid-Victorian male. 


AID TO UNIVERSITY WOMEN REFUGEES IN FRANCE 


At the IFUW Conference in Stockholm, 
held in August 1939, as the war clouds 
were rolling up black and heavy on the 
horizon, the most stirring session was the 
one in which aid to university women 


refugees was discussed. Up to that time 
the American Association had not done 
much refugee-aid work beyond extending 
a friendly welcome to the women who 
had fled from Nazi persecution. The dele- 
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gates from the United States listened with 
admiration and deep respect as the mem- 
bers of one national association after 
the other reported on their tireless efforts 
to save and rehabilitate the homeless hu- 
man beings for whom, as university 
women, they felt a special responsibility. 

One of the most impressive accounts 
was that of France, where the German, 
Austrian, and Czech refugees around Paris 
and the Spanish refugees in the south 
around Toulouse, constituted an almost 
insoluble problem. The French university 
women had gone to work, however, to 
solve the part of the problem that was 
within their reach. They not only helped 
with money and jobs (that was being 
done all over the Continent and in Eng- 
land), but they spent days on end strug- 
gling with the red tape in which the 
government had entangled the refugees, 
and they were very successful in finding 
ways to feed the intellectual hunger of the 
scholars and professional men and women 
who had been torn from their pursuits 
and whose gifts and training were in 
danger of wasting away in the enforced 
idleness of the exiles in France. 

What was done before August 1939 was 
only the beginning. We know how the 
war has affected the university women as 
One country after another became in- 
volved, and we know something of the 
aid they have given to refugees — up to 
the very moment when many of them be- 
came refugees themselves. We know that 
the French university women, with great 
determination, went on with their work 
wherever and whenever they could find 
an opportunity. 

It was possible to send money to Un- 
occupied France from the IFUW Treasury 
and the War Relief Fund of the AAUW, 
and this money, administered with the 
greatest care, maintained a considerable 
number of university women refugees. 


Very many were given small grants and 
friendly services of various kinds, and 
twenty-six were given major assistance. 
They were mainly Polish, Czech, Aus- 
trian, German, and British. Some were 
enabled to study at the universities in 
Vichy France, some were given grants to 
eke out their tiny salaries as readers and 
assistants or laboratory technicians at 
the universities. We cite here four typical 
cases: 

Mile. A. — Daughter of a Spaniard, brought 
up in Vienna, was studying in Paris on a 
scholarship in 1939. Fled first to Limoges and 
then to Grenoble, where she has been givena 
post as reader in German. Poor health. Lives 


at the student hostel, where the university 
women were able to obtain a grant for her. 


Family B. — Austrian intellectuals, refugees 
in Paris, then at Nimes. French Association 
helped to free the father from a concentration 
camp where he was sent in 1939-40, and then 
helped with the daughter’s schooling and had 
her invited to private homes during the sun- 
mer vacations. The local branch gave con- 
siderable help from time to time. 


Mme. C. — French. Graduate of the Ecole du 
Louvre and taught there until June 194. 
Leaving Paris on foot became very fatigued 
and contracted tuberculosis. She had a pneumo- 
thorax operation and although still very deli- 
cate is trying to prepare herself to resume her 
work when the Ecole du Louvre is reopened. 


Mme. D. — Polish, married to a Pole who has 
a small job. She has been studying at a com- 
mercial college. The Association helped her at § 
the time of her examinations and when her 
baby was born. 

As the Nazis completed the occupation 
of France one’s heart ached for thes 
refugees and for the valiant women who 
have been helping them. We do not know 
what the fate of any of them will be, but 
of this much we can be sure — that what: 
ever may happen to any of the individ- 
uals, the indomitable courage and deep 
humanity that inspired their work must 
live on and become part of the new 
France and the new Europe that will com 
out of this tragedy. 


E. C. B 
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NEWS OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Lieutenant Dorothy C. Stratton of the 
WAVES, senior women’s officer at the 
naval training school for enlisted women 
at the University of Wisconsin, was sworn 
in on November 24 as Director of the 
Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard with 
the rank of lieutenant commander. This 
new women’s auxiliary is known as 
the SPARS, from the Coast Guard motto, 
Semper Paratus — ‘Always Ready.”’ Be- 
fore becoming dean of women and psy- 
chology professor at Purdue University in 
1933, Lieutenant Commander Stratton 
was dean of girls and vice-principal of 
girls at the San Bernardino, California, 
senior high school. She holds a Ph.D. de- 
gree in student personnel administration 
from Columbia University. Lieutenant 
Commander Stratton is living at the 
AAUW Clubhouse in Washington. 

Third Officer Mary S. Bell, until re- 
cently dean of women at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, received her com- 
mission at the first WAAC graduation 
ceremonies at Fort Des Moines on August 
29. Since October 28 she has been assigned 
as Acting Assistant Director, WAAC, 
Seventh Service Command, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Nebraska. Lieutenant 
Bell has been president of the AAUW 
Cedar Rapids Branch and Iowa State 
Chairman on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women. 

A commission of eighteen women lead- 
ers of labor, management, education, and 
civic affairs has been appointed by New 
York State Industrial Commissioner Frieda 
S. Miller to advise her on the growing 
problems of women in war industry, it 
was announced October 19. Miss Miller 
said that it will be the duty of the com- 
mission to study the whole field of the 
employment of women under war condi- 
tions and to recommend to her as Indus- 


trial Commissioner ‘*‘the next steps for 
State action and a future program that 
will be in the best interests of the women 
of the state and of the community gen- 
erally.”’ 

Of the eighteen women on the com- 
mission, these seven are AAUW members: 
Miss Kathryn Starbuck, secretary of Skid- 
more College, who has been named chair- 
man; Mrs. Emily B. Weber of New York, 
secretary of the commission; Miss Ruth 
P. Chapin, vice-president and personnel 
director, William Hengerer Company, 
Buffalo; Miss Dorothy Kenyon, former 
Municipal Court Justice in New York, 
advisory member of the AAUW national 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women; Miss Kate Papert, director, 
Division of Women in Industry and Mini- 
mum Wage, New York State Department 
of Labor; Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-presi- 
dent, New York Herald-Tribune; and Miss 
Katherine Woodruff, manager of the One- 
onta office, U. S. Employment Service, 
and AAUW New York state chairman of 
the Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW General 
Director, as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Govern- 
ing Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions, attended that association's 
annual meeting in Minneapolis October 
29-31 and spoke at three of the sessions. 
Dr. McHale has been named one of the 
Educational Advisers of the National 
Foundation for Education in American 
Citizenship. 

Mrs. Roger Goodan of the Los Angeles 
Branch has been appointed to the Board 
of Trustees of Stanford University — the 
second woman trustee in the history of 
the university. The first woman trustee, 
serving from 1903 until her death in 1905, 
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was Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford. Mrs. 
Goodan was graduated from Stanford in 
1914 with Phi Beta Kappa honors. She 
has served for many years on the Stanford 
Women’s Club Board in Los Angeles, on 
the Stanford Alumni Executive Board, 
and on the Stanford Fund Committee. 

Mrs. J. Louis Smith of Covington, 
Louisiana, a graduate of the University 
of Missouri and general member of the 
AAUW, is a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, with an appointment from the Gov- 
ernor and approval by the State Senate for 
eight years. She is the only woman on the 
board of fifteen members and the first one 
who has been ratified by the Senate. 

Dr. Faith Williams, chief of the Cost- 
of-Living Division of the Department of 
Labor and member of the AAUW national 
Social Studies Committee, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a twelve-member in- 
terdepartmental advisory committee to 
the OPA standards division. Miss Ruth 
O’Brien of the Bureau of Home Economics 
textile division, formerly a member of the 
AAUW national Social Studies Commit- 
tee, is the only other woman serving on 
the advisory committee. 

Miss Mary Craig McGeachy, known to 
AAUW members for her address at the 
Cincinnati Convention and for her ad- 
dresses at other Association meetings, has 
been selected by Great Britain as its first 
full-fledged woman diplomat. In October 
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Miss McGeachy was made one of the half 
dozen “‘first secretaries’’ at the British 
Embassy in Washington, in recognition of 
her work for the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. The announcement followed a 
long campaign led by women members of 
Parliament and other professional women 
to obtain recognition for women in the 
diplomatic service. The only other known 
instance in British history of a woman 
representing Great Britain abroad oc- 
curred after the first world war, when the 
late Gertrude Bell was attached to the 
British High Commission in Iraq. Miss 
Bell was an archaeologist with a wide 
knowledge of Iraq. Miss McGeachy is an 
economist with a record of ten years’ serv- 
ice at the League of Nations in Geneva. 
Miss McGeachy was born in Ontario 
and graduated from the University of 
Toronto. In Washington Miss McGeachy 
acquired a reputation for competence and 
tact as the representative of the British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

Miss Mary Barnett Gilson, noted econ- 
omist and industrial relations expert, 
author of numerous reports on unemploy- 
ment insurance and the recently published 
book, What's Past Is Prologue, is now 
serving as a special mediation representa- 
tive with the War Labor Board. On her 
frequent trips to Washington, Miss 
Gilson sometimes finds time to drop in at 
AAUW Headquarters. 

F, V. S. 





WAR WORK FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


THE NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 
CALLS FOR REGISTRATION 


Total war calls for the services of thousands of professionally trained people. Vic- 
tory may be determined by the availability of such services. 

The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, under the War Man- 
power Commission, is registering individuals with professional training that can be 
utilized in the war effort. The Roster, to complete its file of our resources in scientific 
and specialized training, is particularly seeking information on college women. Of 
more than 500,000 individuals now registered with the Roster, only 29,000 are women. 


At the request of the Roster, the AAUW asks every member to register with the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 


Registration with the Roster is mot an application for employment. The Roster main- 
tains a file of information on professionally trained men and women, and puts this 
information at the disposal of government and other agencies seeking specialized per- 
sonnel. If the agency finds on the Roster’s lists an individual with the desired specifica- 
tions, acceptance of the position is optional with the individual. 

For the national welfare it is important to have a complete picture of the profes- 
sional training of women in this country — those not now using their training pro- 
fessionally, as well as those who are employed. Members are asked to get others out- 
side AAUW who have the desired types of training to register also. 


How to Register 


Listed on the back of this page are the broad fields now covered by the Roster. This 
coverage may be expanded later. The numbers preceding the items listed are keyed to 
the Roster punch-card code. To register — 

(1) Tear out this page. 

(2) Encircle the number representing the field which most nearly fits your experience 
and training. If your field is not listed, specify under “‘Otner.”’ 

(3) Fill in your name and address. 

(4) Mail to AAUW Headquarters, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. You 


will receive thereafter the Roster’s ‘“Technical Check List’’ for registration in the 
field you have indicated. 
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These are the fields in which the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 


sonnel has prepared check lists for registration. Encircle the number representing the 
field of your training and experience. 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


63 
57 
75 


Accounting 
Management 
Personnel Administration 


AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL ScIENCES 


92 
11 
91 
10 
90 


Animal Sciences 

Biology 

Forestry and Range Management 

Genetics 

Plant Pathology, Horticulture, and Agron- 
omy 


ENGINEERING AND RELATED FIeLps 


56 
42 
54 
50 
40 
51 
58 


55 
66 
43 
52 
59 


41 
44 
47 
45 
49 


46 
65 


Acronautical Engineering 

Architecture 

Automotive Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Heating, Ventilating, Refrigerating, and Air 
Conditioning Engineering 

Housing 

Industrial Design 

Landscape Architecture 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mining Engineering, Metallurgy and Mineral 
Technology 

Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering 

Planning 

Radio Engineering 

Safety Engineering 

Testing of Materials — Engineering and Tech- 
nology 

Transit and Traffic Engineering 

Transportation — Air, Highway, Railroad, 
Water 


Name.... 


I rE TE ee ee ls 


HuMANITIES 


01 
02 


Foreign Languages 
Philosophy 


Mepicat ScieNcES AND RELATED Fiz_ps 


21 
20 
25 
14 
23 
12 
29 
22 


Anatomy 

Bacteriology, Immunology, and Pathology 
Optometry 

Nutrition 

Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics 
Physiology 

Psychiatry and Neurology 

Tropical Medicine (and Parasitology) 


Puysica Sc1eNCES 


36 
38 
30 
35 
39 
34 
33 


Actuarial Science 

Ceramics and Glass Technology 
Chemistry 

Geology and Geophysics 
Horology 

Mathematics 

Physics and Astronomy 


Soctat ScrENCES 


71 
60 
81 
72 
86 


53 
88 
82 
83 
76 
80 
89 


Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

History and Political Science 
Professional Education 

Psychology 

Radio Broadcasting and Motion Pictures 
Recreation Leadership 

Sociology 

Social Welfare 

Speech Pathology 

Statistics 

Trade and Industrial Education Law 


OrnHer..... 
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GOVERNMENT PLACEMENT AGENCIES 


The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, as explained in the 
foregoing announcement, does not actu- 
ally place people in jobs. The two govern- 
ment agencies for placement are the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, which has the 
responsibility for recruiting workers for 
most federal war agencies, and the U. S. 
Employment Service, which operates 
through local offices and places profes- 
sional as well as industrial workers. 


The U. S. Civil Service 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
asked the help of the Journat in reaching 
women with college degrees or some col- 
lege training who are qualified to fill pro- 
fessional and scientific positions in the 
federal war agencies. The Commission 
also seeks to recruit those women whose 
present college training, if supplemented 
by brief war training courses sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education (the ESMWT 
courses) would qualify them for war jobs. 
These are some of the positions in which 
university-trained women are urgently 
needed, together with the yearly salaries. 
(The majority of vacancies, the Commis- 
sion notes, occur at the lower salary 
levels): 


Engineers (all branches of engineering) — $2,600 to 
$6,500 

Physicists — $2,000 to $5,600 

Meteorologists — $2,000 to $5,600 

Metallurgists — $2,000 to $5,600 

Draftsmen — $1,440 to $2,600 

Technical Assistants (engineering, physics, metal- 
lurgy) — $1,440 to $1,800 

Chemists — $2,000 to $5,600 

Nurses (junior, graduate, public health, nursing edu- 


cation consultants, and public health nursing con- 
sultants) — $1,620 to $5,600 
Photographers — $1,440 to $3,600 


Federal positions in the professional 
fields are available in all parts of the 
United States, and in its territories and 
possessions. In most cases, written tests 
are not required. Most appointments are 
for the duration of the war and not more 
than six months after the war. 

Additional information and the neces- 
sary application forms may be secured 
from the Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil 
Service Examiners, at any first- or second- 
class post office, from the regional head- 
quarters of any of the thirteen U. S. Civil 
Service Regions (located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Denver), or from the U. S. 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 


The U. S. Employment Service 


College women, as well as all other 
women, may register with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service at any time. The local 
office will be listed in the telephone book. 
In areas where there is a manpower short- 
age in war industries, women will be 
registered during special ‘Enrollment 
Campaigns,’’ which are arranged as need 
for additional workers becomes evident. 

College women who desire employment 
locally are advised to register with the 
USES, but they need not feel an obligation 
to do so until a local USES campaign indi- 
cates the need for women’s services. 
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TRAINING FOR WAR WORK THROUGH ESMWT COURSES 


Training for War Industries 


War industries are seeking the services 
of college women in many technical posi- 
tions such as industrial chemists, physi- 
cists, inspectors, draftsmen, computers, 
junior engineers, and production super- 
visors. College women with some me- 
chanical and scientific ability are urgently 
needed for such jobs. They can secure the 
needed supplementary training in Engi- 


neering, Science, and Management War 
Training Courses sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education. About two hundred 
colleges and universities offer tuition-free 
college-level ESMWT courses related to 
jobs in near-by industrial areas. 


For Math and Physics Teaching 
The ESMWT program also includes in 


some institutions courses for the training 
of teachers of mathematics and physics. 
Persons who have taught in other fields 
may be interested in training to meet the 
urgent demand for teachers in these sub- 
jects. 

In a number of states, correspondence 
courses are offered for the preparation of 


mathematics and physics teachers through 
ESMWT. The applicant for these courses 
must have a certificate from a responsible 
school official in the state of residence, to 
the effect that the applicant after comple- 
tion of the proposed course will other- 
wise be qualified to teach the subject 
studied. 


How to Qualify 


To qualify for ESMWT instruction, 
women should possess good health, have 
some preparation in mathematics or sci- 
ence, and intend to accept full-time war- 
work employment upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of training. 

To find out what ESMWT courses are 
available near your home, write to the 
U. S. Office of Education, ESMWT Pro- 
gram, Washington, D. C. 

The importance of relating training to 
specific war production needs in your 
vicinity cannot be overemphasized. There 
is no such thing as a “‘national picture” 
so far as employment of women in war 
industries goes; in some areas, industries 
are begging for properly trained women, 
while in others there is no demand. 





* AAUW NEWS AND NOTES * 


The Board of Directors of the American Association of University 
Women, on behalf of the membership, reaffirms the Associa- 
tion’s dedication to our country’s cause in the great struggle 
in which the United Nations are now engaged. The Associa- 
tion pledges anew its wholehearted, sacrificial effort toward 
victory, in order that freedom shall not perish from the earth. 


Board of Directors Reviews a War Year 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Association of University Women met 
in Washington November 20-21, nearly 
a year after this country entered the war, 
and expressed once more in the resolution 
quoted above the principle which is 
guiding thousands of AAUW members 
and hundreds of local branches in their 
effort to use AAUW resources for the 
purpose now first in the minds of all of 
us — to win the war. 

Board members reviewed, in committee 
reports and reports of the nine Regional 
Vice-Presidents, the contribution which 
AAUW is making toward effective prose- 
cution of the war. It was evident that in 
the year since war was declared, the work 
of groups and individual members has had 
two phases. First came prompt and in- 
tensive cooperation in programs obviously 
related to the emergency that made clear- 
cut and well-defined demands as we 
entered the world conflict. Much of that 
work continues, and will be needed as 
long as the country is at war. But in- 
creasingly, AAUW groups are looking 
beyond these immediate demands; they 
are settling to the “‘long haul’’ — look- 
ing ahead, and working out programs to 
use their organization and individual 


experience in ways that will help to 
insure sustained effort, that will fortify 
their communities to make the adjust- 
ments demanded in total war, and will 
promote intelligent attack on the hard 
tasks ahead. 


The Long View 


One committee after another presented 
to the Board the recommendation that 
the Association begin now, as part of its 
contribution to real victory and lasting 
peace, to study post-war problems, both 
national and international, and to stimu- 
late thought and discussion of these 
problems in all communities where the 
Association has branches. 

The Board heartily concurred in this 
viewpoint, and formally approved in- 
creasing emphasis on education and action 
within the framework of AAUW policies 
for post-war adjustments. The staff and 
chairmen of committees concerned with 
such problems were instructed to act as 
a group in providing unified guidance for 
the work of the Association in this 
direction. 


Roster Registration of AAUW Members 


The need for womanpower in war work 
was presented in the Board discussions 
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as a problem not simply of finding more 
wotnen to take jobs, but also of employ- 
ing the skills of college women in war 
work where specialized training is needed. 
As one means of discovering college 
women who have the desired skills, the 
Board approved the request of the direc- 
tor of the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, War Man- 
power Commission, for registration of all 
members of AAUW with the Roster. 

Directions for registering are given on 
page 101 of this issue, and every member 
is urged to cooperate. 


War Job Information Centers 


As another contribution to the essential 
task of putting the trained person in 
touch with the war job that needs her 
training, the Board approved a plan for 
the establishment by AAUW branches of 
war job information and recruiting cen- 
ters for college women, particularly in 
war production areas. 

Two such AAUW centers are already 
doing effective service, one in New York 
City (described in the Fall issue of the 
Journat) and another in Philadelphia. 

The War Job Information Center serves 
as a clearinghouse for information on 
war jobs to be filled in the area by women 
with specialized training and experience. 
The center keeps up-to-date information 
on training for war work, such as “‘re- 
fresher’’ courses offered by near-by col- 
leges and universities, and the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War Train- 
ing program. 

The center cooperates with the U. S. 
Employment Service and the U. S. Civil 
Service, and with placement officers of 
neighboring colleges and universities, and 
makes contacts with personnel directors 
and other officials in near-by war indus- 
tries. The center renders its distinctive 
service — which experience shows is much 
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needed — by bringing together informa- 
tion on jobs especially for college women, 
and particularly on openings in the 
area. 

Through local publicity, women col- 
lege graduates in the vicinity are urged 
to register at the center. Some can be 
immediately referred to possible openings; 
others who need further training are 
acquainted with sources and oppor- 
tunities. 

The New York City Center reports 
requests from plants in Ohio, Long Island, 
and New Jersey, asking for college grad- 
uates to take production jobs with early 
promotions in prospect. After interviews 
with the representative of the Center, 
officials in shipbuilding and aircraft 
plants made specific requests. 

This is a project chiefly for large 
branches. The branch must be able to 
man the center; it must be located near 
industries employing trained people. 
Smaller branches and those not in the 
vicinity of war industries can, however, 
perform a clearinghouse service by gather- 
ing information on the demand for col- 
lege-trained women and advising those 
who wish to find war work. 

Further information on how to set up 
and operate a center may be secured from 
national Headquarters. 


Convention Reconsidered 


Since military activities in Texas are 
taxing all the transportation and housing 
facilities of the state to the utmost, the 
Board of Directors reconsidered the place 
of the next convention. At the request of 
the Dallas Branch and the Texas State 
Division, the invitation to hold the 1943 
Convention in Dallas was tabled, with 
thanks and much appreciation, and with 
the hope that at a suitable time the 
Association may enjoy the hospitality of 
Texas at a subsequent convention. 
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The Board voted to hold a convention 
on the workshop pian, at some more cen- 
tral place where military activity is not so 
great, and the invitation of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Branch was accepted. 

This plan, however, was canceled just 
as this JourNaL was ready for printing. 
For announcement of the final decision to 
forego the convention, see page 66. 


Women in Government Policy-Making 


Believing that women could make a 
greater contribution to the war effort 
than they are now able to do, if their 
abilities were fully utilized in policy- 
making, the Board of Directors endorsed 
the policy of appointing qualified women 
to government advisory boards and in- 
structed the General Director to use the 
influence of the Association to that end. 


International ‘‘Problems of the Month” 


Three supplements — “‘Battle of the 
Airwaves,’ a ‘Balance Sheet of the 
War,”’ and a periodical summary of the 
growth of the concept and institutions of 
the United Nations — have been added 
to the bulletins of the International 
Problem-of-the-Month series. The first, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Malbone Graham, gives a 
review of the war on the radio propaganda 
front. This, together with the summaries 
of military and organizational events, 
provides a continuing background for the 
study of the Problem-of-the-Month bulle- 
tins, which are planned to touch the 
focal points of public interest. The first 
issue for 1942-43, ‘‘Relations with Mex- 
ico,’ was written by Dr. Anna Powell of 
Texas, a member of the Committee on 
International Relations. The November 
bulletin, ‘‘The Mind of America,’’ at- 
tempts an analysis of the elements in 
American opinion which must be con- 
sidered in planning more effective inter- 
ational organization. In December ‘‘The 
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Mediterranean Front’’ is discussed, and 
in January, “The Soviet Offensive.”’ Ex- 
cept where otherwise noted, the material 
in this series is prepared by the Asso- 
ciate in International Education. 


Status of Women Chairmanship 


The six-year term of Dr. Susan M. 
Kingsbury as chairman of the AAUW na- 
tional Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women having expired, a new 
chairman of the committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes, Fourteenth District 
Court, Dallas, Texas. 

Judge Hughes resigned membership on 
the AAUW national Social Studies Com- 
mittee in order to accept the chairman- 
ship of the Status of Women Committee, 
whose work is closely associated with 
her own interests and experience. She has 
frequently spoken to AAUW groups on 
questions of the status of women. A 
graduate of Goucher College, with the 
LL.B. degree from George Washington 
University, Judge Hughes was a member 
of the Texas State Legislature from 
1931 to 1935. The committee welcomes a 
chairman from the Southwest Central 
Region and is sure that her guidance and 
help will be felt in many new direc- 
tions. 

The Association remembers with grati- 
tude and appreciation the notable con- 
tribution of Dr. Kingsbury as chairman 
of the committee. Most important in the 
last few years has been her study of the 
occupations and earnings of AAUW mem- 
bers, published under the title, The 
Economic Status of University Women. 


Women on Governing Boards 


The national Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women voted at its 
October 18 meeting to send copies of 
the Introduction and Summary of Find- 
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ings and Appendix Tables of the ‘‘Report 
on Women on Governing Boards’’ to all 
state chairmen on economic and legal 
status of women and to those branches 
that participated in the study. These sec- 
tions of the report, now mimeographed in 
bulletin form, will be mailed as directed 
in January. A limited supply of additional 
copies will be available in January at 
AAUW Headquarters to members who 
request them for use in studying the part 
that women are taking in the direction of 
local and state affairs. 


“Of Men and Women” — Special Edition 

A special 50 cent edition of Pearl Buck’s 
book, Of Men and Women, is available, 
sponsored by the AAUW national Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women. Active interest in the book, 
which stimulates thought on the respon- 
sibilities to be assumed by women in a 
democracy, is being expressed from many 
quarters within and without the Associa- 
tion. Current directions for ordering 
copies are these: (1) Try to order not less 
than five copies at a time, to be sent to 
one address. Send order for five or more 
copies, at 50 cents each, direct to the John 
Day Company, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City, with payment accompanying 
order. (2) Send order for fewer than five 
copies to AAUW Headquarters, 1634 I 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., or to 
Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, 219 Roberts 
Road, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, with 
payment accompanying order. 


AAUW Legislative Program, 1943-45 

Someone has said, *‘Democracy is more 
bother than any other form of govern- 
ment.’ An opportunity to achieve the 
democracy by accepting the bo#her is now 
before AAUW branches in the form of the 
first draft of a proposed Legislative 
Program for 1943-45, on which all 
branches are asked to vote. 


Shortly before the meeting of the na- 
tional Board of Directors, Dr. Harriet 
Elliott, chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program, convened 
the committee to consider legislative 
items to be presented to the 1943 Con- 
vention. As voted by the Board, this 
first draft of the proposed Legislative 
Program has been sent to the branches 
for consideration. 

After a good deal of experimenting 
over a long period, the Association has 
developed a procedure which promises 
the maximum degree of democracy in 
adoption of the Legislative Program — 
provided the membership cooperates. 
These are the steps, already taken or 
provided, for adopting the 1943-45 Legis- 
lative Program: 

1. National committees draw up recommenda- 
tions for support of definite policies in their 


fields. (N.B.: The national Legislative Pro- 
gram provides for support of policies, not 
specific bills.) 

2. The national Committee on Legislation 


considers the committee recommendations, 
drafts a tentative program. 


3. The national Board of Directors votes on 
the tentative program recommended by the 
Committee on Legislative Program. 


4. This first draft, as approved by the Board, 
is sent to all branches, with explanations of 
proposed items. Branches are asked to devote 
one meeting to a discussion of the program, 
and to notify the Committee on Legislation, 
before February 1, regarding any deletions, ad- 
ditions, or modifications they may wish to 
recommend. 


5. The Committee on Legislation (which in- 
cludes representatives of the AAUW subject- 
matter committees) on the basis of recommen- 
dations of branches, draws up a Tentative 
Legislative Program. Unless this draft of the 
program embodies marked changes which call 
for Board approval, it is sent directly to the 
branches, to reach them by March 1, 1943. 


6. The branch studies the Tentative Legisla- 
tive Program in time to give branch delegates 
to the convention the judgment of the branch. 

It should be noted that now is the time 
for every branch to express its opinion on 
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the Legislative Program. Not every 
branch has a delegate at the convention, 
but every branch can send the Legislative 
Committee its vote on the Tentative 
Program. The branch vote at this stage 
determines the program to be submitted 
to the convention; thus the branch vote 
now will decide whether an item is to be 
considered at all, whether any modifica- 
tions of the tentative items are to be made, 
and whether new items are to be added. 

If we really care about democracy, let’s 
go to the bother of making it function 
in our OWn organization! 


Cooperation with Alumnae Groups 


At a meeting of the New England 
and Central Atlantic Districts of the 
American Alumni Council, held in New 
York City December 7-9, Miss Helen M. 
Hosp, AAUW Associate in Higher Edu- 
cation, addressed the women’s section on 
the need for women with liberal arts 
training in government and industry. In 
the discussion that followed, the need 
for a clearing service for information on 
war opportunities for college women be- 
came evident, and the request was made 
that the groups represented be provided 
with information that would be helpful 
to their members. Accordingly, our Asso- 
ciate is keeping these alumnae groups 
posted as to developments in the govern- 
ment agencies in Washington dealing 
with utilization of womanpower. 


AAUW Asks Consumer Representatives 
for Economic Stabilization 


When the personnel of the Economic 
Stabilization Board under James F. Byrnes 
was announced — with representatives of 
management, labor, and farmers, but not 
of consumers — the AAUW Committee 
on Social Studies suggested a communica- 
tion to the President requesting consumer 
representation. Accordingly, Dr. McHale, 
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AAUW General Director, addressed a 
letter to President Roosevelt, which ran 
in part as follows: 


This Association has supported the prin- 
ciple that representatives of interests vitally 
affected should be included in policy-making 
administrative bodies. We are, therefore, glad 
that, in establishing the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board, you have included representatives 
of major economic interests, along with the 
representatives of government. But it is our 
strong conviction that omission of the con- 
sumer interest is a serious weakness. For no 
other interest has a greater stake in stabiliza- 
tion, and none is more likely to be overlooked 
unless its spokesmen participate along with 
representatives of producer groups — manage- 
ment, labor, and farmers. 


In the past, you have recognized the need of 
consumer representation in administrative 
bodies exercising controls over economic proc- 
esses. The Congress, also, has recognized this 
need. The considerations which led to inclu- 
sion of consumer representatives in earlier 
agencies are doubly important in the Economic 
Stabilization Board. No previous agency has 
had so much power to affect consumers. At no 
previous time have consumers been subjected 
to the difficulties, strains, and dislocations 
which the war economy is bringing and will 
bring. 

At no time have the citizens of this country 
been so conscious of their problems as con- 
sumers, so well organized, so well informed 
and articulate, “i so ready to participate 
responsibly in developing sound public pol- 
icies. Organizations which have adopted 
active programs for consumer participation in 
the war effort include the major women’s 
groups, religious groups, auxiliaries of labor 
organizations, progressive farm groups, co- 
operatives, welfare and civic bodies. Our own 
Association was among the first to support 
the Emergency Price Control Bill, to advocate 
the limitation of agricultural prices to parity, 
and to urge the extension of rationing. 

This widespread concern on the part of 
organized consumers means that consumer 
representatives on the Economic Stabilization 
Board would have a large, informed body of 
consumers on whose experience they could 
draw in contributing the consumer viewpoint. 


Speaking for the American Association of 
University Women, I, therefore, urge that you 
appoint to the Economic Stabilization Board 
two persons to represent the consumer interest. 


Several branches and at least one state 
division supported this request through 
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letters or telegrams to the President. 
While no consumer representatives have 
been appointed, the first announcements 
from the office of Director Byrnes gave 
evidence of an official recognition of 
consumer needs. 


Stabilization Promotes Standardization 


Mr. Byrnes has requested the War 
Production Board — 
to undertake a vigorous program of simplifica- 
tion and standardization of production and 
distribution not merely to eliminate frills and 
wasteful practices but wherever necessary and 
advantageous, to concentrate on the produc- 
tion of relatively few types of goods of stand- 
ardized quality, design, and price. Effectively 
carried through, such a program can combat 
the rising costs that threaten price ceilings, 
maintain at maximum the output of civilian 
goods that is possible, and bring the prices 
of some essentials down. 


He has asked the Office of Civilian Supply 
to determine the minimum civilian needs 
consistent with the fullest war pro- 
duction. 

AAUW was one of the first organiza- 
tions to advocate simplification and 
standardization of consumer goods and 
has worked informally with the Stand- 
ards Division of the Office of Price 
Administration for recognition of basic 
specifications for commodities, as well 
as labeling requirements, in the enforce- 
ment of price ceilings. The current work 
of this Division is of particular interest 
to AAUW members whose consumer pro- 
gram has centered upon the demand for 
informative and grade labeling. Now 
more than ever the consumer needs guides 
to determine whether the product is of 
good value for the use to be made of it 
or whether the quality has been lowered 
to beat the price ceiling. 

Early in October, Dexter Keezer, OPA 
deputy administrator, announced the for- 
mation of a federal Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Standards for Consumer 
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Goods, with Faith Williams, Chief of 
the Cost of Living Division of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, as chairman. The 
purposes of the committee are to avoid 
duplication of work in the standards 
field, call attention to needed new proj- 
ects and help assign them to appropriate 
agencies, and give technical advice on 
specific problems. Dr. Williams is a mem- 
ber and former chairman of the AAUW 
Social Studies Committee. 

AAUW is also continuing its coopera- 
tion with the American Standards Asso- 
ciation to develop emergency standards 
for many commodities. However, our 
participation in the work of the technical 
subcommittees has had its setbacks. 
Gladys Godfrey of the Peekskill Branch, 
who served as AAUW representative last 
year on Coiorfastness for Textiles, and 
Marjorie Langenbahn of the New York 
City Branch, who was made chairman of 
the new AAUW panel of consumer ex- 
perts in New York, are now officer- 
candidates in the WAVES. Dorothy 
Stepat of Hunter College and the New 
York City Branch has agreed to head the 
panel and is now our representative for 
Sizes of Children’s Garments with the 
ASA. Margaret Sharf of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, continues as AAUW alternate 
to Faith Williams on the advisory Com- 
mittee on Ultimate Consumer Goods and 
is AAUW representative on emergency 
technical subcommittees on various arti- 
cles of household equipment. 


Understanding the New Rationing 
Programs 


The AAUW has repeatedly urged that 
rationing of scarce goods be instituted 
before shortages become acute. A Joint 
Consumer Conference on November 20 
called by the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., at which Dr. Georgiana Benja- 
min represented AAUW, discussed im- 
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pending shortages of certain commodities 
and voted: 


It is the consensus of opinion of this group 
representing the consumer interest that, be- 
cause unavoidable shortages of consumer goods 
exist, it is necessary immediately to institute 
the rationing of those goods that are scarce or 
becoming scarce in order to assure a fair share 
of those goods we have, and to prevent the 
raising of prices above the existing ceiling 
levels. 


The first conference of consumer repre- 
sentatives called by Dr. Paul T. Leonard 
of the new Groups Services Branch of 
OPA’s Consumer Division took place 
November 23 to discuss point rationing. 
Besides the Social Studies Associate and 
the Editor, AAUW was represented by 
three members of the Board of Directors, 
whose annual meeting had just closed: 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill of Kansas City, Mrs. 
Charles J. Oviatt of Sheridan, Wyoming, 
and Mrs. Emil Storkan of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Out of this meeting came our 
pledge to assist in the education of com- 
munities wherever branches exist on the 
wherefores and the hows of rationing 
under the point system. 

The first explanatory bulletin on the 
general system went to every branch with 
the General Director's Letter early in De- 
cember. Copies of this bulletin are avail- 
able to members on request from national 
Headquarters. 

The point system of rationing will 
present new problems to consumers, and 
a good deal of education will be required 
on the wisest use of the allotted points 
from the standpoint of nutrition and 
household budgets. 

AAUW groups have recognized com- 
munity education as their distinctive 
contribution toward winning the war. 
Here is a specific opportunity for every 
branch to do its bit in this phase of war 
work, by educating the public on the 
reasons for point rationing and the use 
of the point system. 
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*‘Community Service’? Committees 


The education of consumers on ration- 
ing, price control, and rent control, as 
well as consumer participation in those 
programs, will henceforth be largely under 
the supervision of the new ‘‘community 
service member’’ to be appointed to each 
local War Price and Rationing Board, 
according to an OPA administrative 
letter in November. Administrator Leon 
Henderson has instructed the Rationing 
Board’s community service member to 
appoint a Community Service Commit- 
tee, which should include representa- 
tives of consumer organizations. Presum- 
ably these committees will be formed in 
many communities from the present Con- 
sumer Interest Committees of the Defense 
Councils and will assist in the adminis- 
tration of consumer information centers. 
It is hoped that the new committees will 
make use of all existing Defense Council 
machinery, including the block organiza- 
tion, that may be effective in the educa- 
tional campaigns or in actual enforcement. 

Once more, responsibility falls on local 
consumer groups: to press for appoint- 
ment of a strong committee whose mem- 
bers understand consumer problems; to 
help in securing coordination of the work 
of the various local agencies with pro- 
grams affecting consumers, especially the 
work of the established Defense Council 
consumer committees and the increasingly 
challenging work of the War Price and 
Rationing Boards. 


Writing Project 1942 


The manuscripts for the 1942 Writing 
Project, received November 1, have been 
sent to the writing groups of certain 
branches for decision about those to be 
assigned first, second, and third places. 
Louisville is judging the short stories, 
Omaha the children’s plays, and Mont- 
clair the verse. After that, professional 
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writers in each category will make a 
detailed criticism on the winning entries, 
and on several more suggested by branch 
comments. 


The Poster Front 


The Art News (136 East 57th Street, 
New York City, 35 cents) continues 
vigorously in the October 1-14 number 
its information to the public on war 
posters. This issue tells how the Federal 
Government got some of its posters, who 
made them, and through what agencies, 
with other data of importance to the 
public which pays the total cost of 
production. 

A letter to the Office of War Informa- 
tion (George A. Sanderson, Division of 
Production and Distribution), 1400 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., will 
put your branch on the mailing list for 
new war posters, if you think that your 
community is not being adequately served 
in this respect and would like to do some- 
thing about it. 

Should this local phase be adequately 
cared for and you wish to approach the 
question of poster standards, and espe- 
cially the presentation of good standards 
to the community, please write Miss 
Lura Beam. Posters for illustrative pur- 
poses and exhibitions may be obtained 
free and the necessary texts for interpreta- 
tion cost from three to five dollars. 


The Museum as a Social Instrument 


The meaning of the AAUW’s art pro- 
gtam is by inference in the pamphlet of 
this title, published by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, for the 
American Association of Museums. The 
author, Theodore L. Lowe of the Fine 
Arts Department of Harvard, has given 
two years to the study, and Francis Henry 
Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan, is 
chairman of the committee concerned. It 


is a far-seeing report, and with its 
bibliography could be the basis for a 
study course for those working on local 
art centers and museums. 

Exhibitions 

We have this fall the largest number of 
bookings of our exhibitions that we have 
ever had at this date, and we learn that 
both the Museum of Modern Art and the 
American Federation of Arts have such 
numerous demands that they have had to 
put additional shows on the road. 

This means partly that in the last ten 
years people have become used to seeing 
exhibitions. And partly that the exhibi- 
tion which can be felt all over from a 
few minutes’ seeing with the eyes, brings 
us quickly into another world. Where the 
poster is ‘‘direct call to direct action,” 
the exhibition is strange, instant teaching 
through perception, the opening of our 
older channels of imaginative belief. 

This season’s new exhibitions are de- 
signed for the ‘‘global’’ aspects of living: 
the Russian War Posters, lent us by the 
American-Russian Institute, are fierce ac- 
counts of the Soviet resistance, some of 
them big as a tank, in great areas of flat 
color. “‘Crow in Peacock Feathers’’ is 
proving a popular poster, and another en- 
titled: ‘“They Want’’ — “‘They Get!”’ 

Then we have reproductions of the 
Goya Prints, and Goya is of the very 
blood, mind, and body of Spain, and 
more than a little related to South 
America. This is the showing we should 
like to make annually of one very great 
artist of history who still seems alive 
today. A brief monograph on Goya (10 
cents), written for the show, may be 
ordered from Headquarters. 

These reproductions were secured from 
the Hispanic Society of America, from 
which duplicates may be bought at little 
expense, and mounted for school use. 
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**‘Loncon’s Honorable Scars,’’ the ar- 
chitectural photographs made by Cecil 
Beaton during the Blitz, have a strong 
appeal for the adult’s English memories, 
and destruction makes a less shocking 
and more fertile impression on children if 
itis presented in this form. These photo- 
graphs are matted in red, and at the New 
York showing they sold for fifteen dollars 
apiece. The American British Art Center, 
a New York gallery founded in 1941, lends 
us this collection. 

The South American Prints, thirteen 
studies in black and white, were obtained 
from the Riverside Museum in New York, 
which had selected them in the artists’ 
studios in South America. The director of 
the Museum, which specializes in Latin 
American art, considers that we have a 
good representation of the trend of print 
making in South America, with the ex- 
ception of that in Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, not illustrated here. So small a show 
has the advantage that it can be moved 
about, to schools, clubrooms, churches, 
or factories, and with illustrated cata- 
logue and general background material 
provided, it can serve a teaching purpose 
within the community at little cost of 
time, money, or energy. 

The Kathe Kollwitz Show, more than 
fifty reproductions in black and white 
and one original print, is a record of the 
development of a truly great woman 
artist and a sensitive portrayal of life in 
Germany from the Nineties down to 
about 1933. There is an accompanying 
monograph on Kollwitz. 

African Negro Sculpture is probably our 
most important show to date, in that it 
contains precious originals not often seen 
except in the museums of large cities, is 
of great significance aesthetically, and is 
designed to turn the mind toward Africa. 
It contains twenty-five original masks 
and figures, thirty photographs and eight 
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maps, with all the necessary explanations; 
and is so mounted that only hanging or 
setting upon pedestals is necessary. The 
accompanying program has one large 
illustration, a mask from the Guro Tribe 
of the Ivory Coast. The reference books 
desirable for fullest understanding travel 
ahead of the show; they are chiefly 
criticism but include a report on ““The 
Atlantic Charter and Africa, from an 
American Standpoint,’’ by the Commit- 
tee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims, 
together with outline of African history. 

We are indebted for the loan of this 
exhibition to the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, whose staff as- 
sembled, prepared, and interpreted the 
pieces. Its significance just now can 
hardly be overestimated. And for its 
permanent values, we have to remember 
that this African Negro sculpture has had 
on this generation of students and artists 
an influence comparable to that of Greek 
sculpture on our great-grandfathers. Such 
a show is always hard to appreciate, but 
its understanding marks a milestone in 
individual art development. It will make 
all future exhibitions easier. 

Wherever possible special arrangements 
should be made to share this exhibition 
of African Sculpture with Negro au- 
diences; and for this purpose the show 
may be kept three weeks instead of the 
customary two. 

All the exhibitions described, except 
the last, are light enough to be easily 
handled by a woman, so that transporta- 
tion is inexpensive. Rental fees are one 
or two dollars for all but the South 
American Prints and the African Sculp- 
tures, which cost five dollars. 


AAUW Fellow Studies Japanese Camp 


Again the government has recognized 
the abilities of AAUW fellows, by en- 
listing the services of Elizabeth Colson, 
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this year’s Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Fellow, for a study of the Japanese reloca- 
tion camp at Posten, Arizona, under the 
War Relocation Authority (see page 81). 
Fortunately, Miss Colson had nearly 
completed her first-hand study of the 
Indian village at Neah Bay, Washington, 
and was planning to leave shortly and 
spend the rest of the year analyzing her 
data and writing up the thesis — work 
which can be done later. Recognizing 
that the relocation study is an important 
war service, the Awards Committee has 
granted a postponement of the second 
half of the fellowship. 


For a Panel on Fellowships 


An outline for a panel discussion on 
Fellowships in a World at War is now 
available from the Fellowship Endow- 
ment Secretary at national Headquarters 
on request. A list of reading references 
available in most libraries is included; 
these readings will be sufficient to prime 
panel participants for an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the larger objectives of the 
fellowship program — without recourse 
to imported speakers. 

Topics to be discussed include: what 
the Nazi attitude toward education — ex- 
pressed in the ‘‘burning of the books’’ — 
has done to learning and higher education 
in Europe; effects of the wartime demand 
for technical training on higher education 
in the United States; the concept of 
scholarship embodied in AAUW fellow- 
ships and their role in preserving our 
cultural heritage. 


It’s in the Cards! 


Explanation of the fascinating detail 
of the Good Neighbor Playing Cards is 
given in a little booklet, with decorations 
by the designer of the cards, which will 
greatly enhance enjoyment of the cards. 

Besides explaining the significance of 
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the card designs, the booklet gives a brief 
background sketch of the Mayan and 
Incan civilizations, and through the de- 
tail of the original Indian designs conveys 
some of the amazing achievements of 
these pre-Columbian cultures. (Send 3 
cents in stamps for cost of mailing.) 

The cards may still be ordered from 
Mrs. Arthur R. Carr, 16810 Ashton Road, 
Detroit, Michigan. For prices, see the 
Fall 1942 Journat, page 51. 


The AAUW Vassar Scholarship 


Applications are being accepted at na- 
tional Headquarters for the AAUW 
Scholarship at the 1943 Vassar Summer 
Institute for Family and Child Care Serv- 
ices in Wartime. This scholarship is open 
to national members who have demon- 
strated their leadership in the field of 
child development and education for fam- 
ily life. Application blanks will be sent 
on request. 


New Branches 


Four new branches have been recog- 
nized since the Fall Journat: 


Ca.trornia—Madera 
INp1aNa—Lebanon 
Nevapa—Boulder City 
Hawthorne 
Norts Caroiina—Louisburg 
Oxford 


The total is now 917. 


Association Calendar 
January 23-25 —- Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, Chicago 


March 26-27 — Louisiana State Meeting, 
Natchitoches 


AAUW War Hospitality and Assistance 


Each Journat since June 1941 has 
listed AAUW groups offering hospitality 
to relatives of AAUW members in traif- 
ing camps or other war work in theif 
vicinity. The following branches have fe 
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cently asked that they be added to the 
list: 


Norman, Oxtanoma — Mrs. Paul Updegraff, 324 
Emelyn Street. 

CuampaiGN-Ursana, Ittrno1s — Mrs. E. B. Lytle, 
903 South Busey Avenue, Urbana. 


The Champaign-Urbana Branch is al- 
ready doing its well-organized bit for 
lonely brides of officers at nearby Chanute 


The national Education Committee, 
with Dr. Laura Zirbes as chairman, met 
November 6-7 for a stimulating series of 
discussions leading to new suggestions for 
AAUW work. Believing that war services 
can be so carried on that they merge into 
desirable post-war reconstruction, the 
committee discussed ways of working 
with other AAUW committees, such as 
Social Studies, International Relations, 
and Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
toward an over-all plan for joint AAUW 
study and action. 

The committee was particularly con- 
cerned with the function of youth in the 
war emergency. Because of the drafting 
of 18- and 19-year-olds, the committee 
recommended that AAUW urge that steps 
be taken to apply a screening process de- 
signed to discover special capability in 
young men liable to the draft and that a 
similar policy be used for young women 
in the event of their conscription. Follow- 
ing the discovery of special abilities, it 
was suggested that adequate provision be 
made for these selectees to receive suitable 
education, regardless of their financial 
Status. 

The committee saw in the High School 
Victory Corps program opportunities for 
schools to make the connection between 


FROM THE MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Education Committee Discusses War Problems 
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Field, as reported in the Fall issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

NorFo.k, VIRGINIA, announces a Hous- 
ing Registry set up by the branch to give 
much-needed help to AAUW members 
and friends looking for temporary living 
quarters in that overcrowded area. New- 
comers should get in touch with Mrs. 
P. S. Hogarth, 7415 Hampton Bou- 


levard. 


theory and practice and to give young 
people responsibility for community work, 
which have long concerned educators. 
The committee also viewed the broaden- 
ing of the Victory Corps program to in- 
clude such activities necessary to the war 
effort as agriculture, food processing, in- 
dustrial services, home nursing, and day 
care for children, as a challenge to the 
school to make these services supervised 
educational experiences which can be in- 
tegrated in its academic program. 

Ways of obtaining additional man- 
power for war industries were also dis- 
cussed. Realizing that many young people 
still in school are already engaged in war 
work and that it may be necessary for 
mothers of young children to go increas- 
ingly into war plants, the committee 
went on record as favoring an exploration 
of such adjustments as the four-hour shift 
as a way of mobilizing the services of 
these groups. The committee felt that the 
eight-hour day for young people in school 
or for mothers caring for young children 
reacts unfavorably upon both the war re- 
sponsibility and the home or school 
program. 

The committee was much impressed 
with the far-reaching effects of the mo- 
mentous decisions and events of the cur- 
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rent period on the higher education of 
American women. The suggestion was 
therefore made that someone be appointed 
from among the Association's distin- 
guished members of mature scholarship to 
chronicle and record for the future these 
important current happenings in higher 
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education, and that the findings be pub- 
lished as a contribution to the archives 
and to the resources of future students and 
scholars. The Board received the proposal 
enthusiastically, and ways and means are 
being considered to carry out the commit- 
tee’s suggestion. 


The Fellowship Committee Sees Deepened Interest 


A deepening interest in the fellowship 
program was reported at the meeting of 
the Fellowship Endowment Committee in 
Washington on January 21, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Katharine Jeanne 
Gallagher. 

The nine Regional 
reporting on the fellowship program in 


Vice-Presidents, 


their areas, commented on the general 
feeling that fellowships have become 
more rather than less important. While 
members take pride in the contributions 
»f former fellows to the war effort, they 


The International Relations Program 


This statement was adopted by the In- 
ternational Relations Committee at its 
meeting on October 31: 


In the midst of total war we are compelled 
to face frankly our difficult and heavy responsi- 
bility as citizens to understand American for- 
eign policy, and to help make it a constructive 
and intelligent policy. To this end, we must: 


know the machinery through which the policy 
of this country is formulated, and how it can 
be controlled; 


be alert to the possibly unexpected repercus- 
sions of our domestic policies upon other lands 
(1.e., the effects of the Silver Purchase Act 
upon China's foreign trade); 


realize that we dare not postpone until tomor- 
row the arduous task of preparing ourselves 
for effective participation in the reconstruction 
of an ordered world when: the military phase 
of this great conflict ceases. 


We need to recognize the inseparability of 
the tasks confronting us: winning the war as 
the essential preliminary to the actual build- 
ing of any structure of enduring peace, and the 
equal necessity of laying sound foundations 


also realize that fellowships are perform- 
ing a service now for liberal education, 
and will be needed to meet a greatly en- 
hanced need after the war. 

Dr. Gallagher summed up the situation: 


We should nurture this realization of the 
vital importance of fellowships with a special 
view to the end of the war, when the scholar- 
ship of women will stand in need of our utmost 
assistance because of the resumption of normal 
life, the re-entrance of men into job-holding, 
and the desperate need for study of peace 
problems, as well as the extension of the hand 
of comradeship to women students all over the 
world, 


now if we are to be ready to take the difficult 
steps that will be essential to winning the 
peace — lest the war be fought in vain. 

We should be ready to devote poineraking 
study to the international transactions and ad- 
justments which our government is making in 
wartime, and to those which it ought to make 
now in the interest of post-war reconstruction. 
The American university woman's present 
and future tasks of international comprehen- 
sion will require persistent hard work, rather 
than easy escapism. 


AAUW members are convinced that Amet- 
ica must continue its responsible role into the 
peace, and that we must get ready, even during 
the war, for the tasks that will have to be 
taken up when the fighting stops. Some of us 
may find it harder to realize that much effort 
and heartache lie between us and that mo- 
ment; that planning for a new and better world 
is not a legitimate diversion from the distaste- 
ful business of waging war. 


Therefore, the AAUW international educa- 
tion program constantly reiterates that the 
struggle against the Axis is itself an essential 
part of the process of building the new order. 
Those of us who must now seek escape from 
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the tragedy of war by fixing our eyes upon a 
rosy future will be disillusioned and unhappy 
when the blueprints for world peace begin to 
crack under the weight of human stupidity, 
and get twisted by the strain of conflicting 
interests. Filling up the cracks, and steadying 
the structure of peace will take strength and 
flexibility, patience, and seth aeailene — 
the same qualities that are needed to carry the 
war to a successful conclusion. 


On the other hand, we need to recognize 
that ‘post-war reconstruction”’ is not some- 
thing that will commence when the war is 
over, but that its fundamental features are 
being determined largely by the attitudes and 
institutions established during the war — by 
what we do or fail to do today, for instance, 
to implement the concept of the United Na- 
tions. 


If this national educational program is to be 
made fully effective, it will need to be carried 
down through the state chairman to every 
branch and study group in the land, so that in 


every community the trained minds of AAUW 
members may be focused intelligently on the 
issues involved, and may consider their im- 
mediate local implications. 


One important immediate task for indi- 
viduals and groups in each community will be 
to watch the stand of their own Congressional 
representatives on all issues affecting Amer- 
ica’s relations with the United Nations, and 
on the establishment of wartime institutions 
and policies that may help or obstruct the 
winning of the peace. 

Collaboration with other groups in the 
community in sponsoring forums, United Na- 
tions programs, or study and discussion grou 
will prove a fruitful experience for all “s 
participate. 


In such measure as the members of AAUW 
make the sacrifice requisite to do well the 
difficult tasks here briefly outlined, will they 
be qualified to insist upon the right of women 
to share in the shaping of policy in the post- 
war world, 


> 


oO 


The Social Studies Program in a War Year 


The National Committee on Social 
Studies at its meeting October 3-4 was 
guided in its discussion by the following 
principle generally agreed upon by all the 
members: During the war, governmental 
controls have been extended to all aspects 
of our economic life. Without public un- 
derstanding of problems and issues, and 
public participation at all possible points 
in the war program, the new administra- 
tive controls will inevitably undermine 
democracy. The responsibility of AAUW 
to help maintain effective democracy in 
those fields where widespread study has 
resulted in intelligent opinion determines 
the wartime emphases of the AAUW so- 
cial studies program. 

The committee considers of first impor- 
tance today, for example, the active par- 
ticipation of branches in the home-front 
aspects of the war, particularly in the 
consumer and social welfare fields and in 
planning for post-war economic adjust- 
ment. The committee also emphasized the 
importance of bringing the influence of 
the Association to bear on the decisions 


of administrative agencies in the light of 
membership opinion. 

In the consumer field, branches were 
urged by the committee to continue to 
work in consumer information centers, in 
volunteer training programs for price and 
quality checking, and in connection with 
the war price and rationing boards for 
community-wide education. 

The committee strongly supported a 
program of study and community educa- 
tion on other significant anti-inflationary 
measures, particularly a heavy wartime 
taxation program and the extension of 
social security. 

Through the Subcommittee on Welfare 
and the Associate’s new bulletin, ‘Social 
Welfare Services and the War,’’ the na- 
tional committee will give guidance to 
branches that are concerned with helping 
local welfare facilities meet war needs. 

The committee was informed that sev- 
eral federal agencies working on post-war 
planning, including the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Post-War 
Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
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tics, would eagerly welcome cooperation 
of the AAUW, both in an advisory ca- 
pacity at the local level and through the 
development of local community discus- 
sion of general and local post-war plan- 
ning problems. The committee felt that 
no other lay citizens organization outside 
the semi-technical National Planning As- 
sociation was giving leadership in this 
field; and they discussed ways in which 
the post-war problems could be most 
effectively met through the work of 
AAUW groups. The committee recog- 
nized particularly the interrelationship of 
all subject-matter fields in dealing with 
post-war problems, and requested the de- 


Status of Women Committee Meets 


Members of the national Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women 
held their fall meeting on October 18 at 
AAUW Headquarters, with Dr. Susan M. 
Kingsbury as chairman. 

As a recommendation to branches, the 
committee especially urged work to re- 
move from local rules and regulations any 
provisions that prevent employment of 
married women, such as, for instance, 
school board regulations requiring a 
woman teacher to resign upon marriage. 

The committee expressed its belief in 
the need for public emphasis upon con- 
tinuing academic education wherever pos- 
sible for women with appropriate abilities. 
Looking toward the future, the com- 
mittee discussed at length a subject that 
it considered of the greatest importance, 
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velopment of an integrated program on 
post-war issues. 

Nationally, the Association continues 
to lend support to H.J. Res. 291, the 
measure providing for the establishment 
of a post-war economic reconstruction 
commission. It was the consensus of the 
committee that — 


discussion and community education on na- 
tional problems of economic reconstruction — 
demobilization and re-employment of the 
armed forces, the rapid transformation of war 
industries to civilian production, spending and 
saving, debt and taxes, freedom and security 
— are as essential as education on world po- 
litical organization or discussion of methods 
through which the symbols and institutions 
of Hitlerism may finally be destroyed. 


namely, planning now for continued uti- 
lization of professionally trained women 
after the war. On this subject the com- 
mittee voted to send to the Board of Di- 
rectors a recommendation which was 
accompanied by a statement reading in 
part: 


A great amount of post-war planning is be- 
ing undertaken. Detailed plans are being 
drawn up for the employment of men demobi- 
lized from the armed forces. Nowhere in any 
of the planning (to the best of our knowledge) 
is there provision for the employment of 
women. On the contrary, where women are 
mentioned at all, the only reference is to the 
assumed post-war disemployment of women. It 
is, therefore, clearly the responsibility of 
women and women’s groups to initiate the 
planning for women’s post-war employment, 
and especially the responsibility of AAUW to 
initiate the planning for continued utilization 
of women trained in the professions. 


Membership and Standards Committee Considers Institutions and Policies 


The Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards met November 
14-16, with the chairman, Dr. Janet 
Howell Clark, presiding. 

After considering several institutions 


that had applied for AAUW approval, the 
committee took up a question about 
which it has been increasingly concerned 
in recent years, — the violation of AAUW 
standards by institutions on the approved 
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list. Reports of several instances of viola- 
tion of the Association’s standards have 
been under investigation by the commit- 
tee for some time, and findings were con- 
sidered by the committee, with a view to 
possible recommendations for convention 
action. 

The committee discussed the many 
changes which are taking place in col- 
leges and universities as a result of the 
war, and possible effects of these changes 
on the membership and standards work of 
the Association. The chairman summa- 
rized the committee’s conclusions as fol- 
lows: 
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The Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards, very conscious of changes 
in colleges and universities due to war condi- 
tions, particularly of the many deviations 
from AAUW standards throughout the United 
States at this time — such as the swing from 
general education to technical training, occu- 
pation of women’s residence halls by service- 
men, and changes in the physical and social 
programs for women students — believes that 
the membership work of this committee will 
necessarily function on a reduced scale for the 
duration with more time being given to a 
study of standards. 

At the next meeting of the committee, the 
methods to be followed in this study will be 
discussed and outlined. Special emphasis will 
be placed on investigations of general educa- 
tional changes affecting women, such as the 
proposed closing of medical schools to women. 


For membership of the standing committees of the Association, see pp. 127-128. 





USE YOUR NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE! 


The National Association and Washington Branch Welcome Newcomers 
to the Headquarters Building 


MONG those who have come to Wash- 
A ington to work during the war crisis 
are many national members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
and to this number undoubtedly many 
more will be added. The national Associa- 
tion and the Washington Branch wish to 
extend to all these a cordial welcome 
and urge them to come to the National 
Clubhouse. 

The Headquarters building, located in 
Washington at 1634 I Street, N. W., is a 
beautiful colonial house just two blocks 
and a half from the White House. It 
offers various attractive features: down- 
stairs lounges and reading-rooms; on the 
second floor the dining-rooms; on the 
third floor the national offices; on the 
fourth and fifth a limited number of 
bedrooms available to transients. 

The house is the property of the na- 
tional Association and is occupied and 
maintained by the national Associa- 
tion and the Washington Branch. The 
cost of running the house is shared by 
both. 

Feeling that the members who are in 
Washington, or may be coming later, 
would like to have a guide to their use 
of the Clubhouse, we present here a brief 
outline of their privileges. 

National members non-resident in Wash- 
ington, in the city temporarily: 
Non-resident AAUW members transient 

in Washington may have the use of the 

Clubhouse, as outlined below, for a 

period not to exceed one month. The 


same privileges are extended to such asso- 

ciate members as held membership in the 

national Association between 1923 and 

1926. 

These privileges include: 

(1) Rental of rooms at the Clubhouse for 
a period of two weeks. (Reservations 
should be made at the earliest pos- 
sible date.) 

(2) Use of the dining-room for the mem- 
ber and for her guests when she ac- 
companies them. 

The Washington Branch extends a 
cordial invitation to national members 
temporarily in Washington to attend the 
weekly branch program teas (4:00 to 
6:00 p.m.) on Monday afternoons, as 
guests of the branch. (The first Monday 
in each month is devoted to a branch 
meeting and includes no program.) 


National members wishing more extended 
privileges: 

To national members who wish more 
extended use of the Clubhouse and par- 
ticipation in branch activities, the Wash- 
ington Branch offers the following types 
of membership: 


(1) A temporary membership for three 
months or fraction thereof for $7.50 
in addition to the $2.00 membership 
dues paid to the national Association. 


(2) Regular membership. The annual dues 
for regular membership in the Wash- 
ington Branch are $21.00 plus the 
government tax of 11 per cent. These 
dues may be paid semi-annually, the 
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Use Your National Clubhouse! 


first installment being $12.00 plus 
tax and the second $9.00 plus tax. 
An initiation fee of $10.00 is charged 
for new members. This is waived for 
those joining within five years after 
having received the bachelor’s degree. 


Membership in the Washington 
Branch by transfer. A member of 
another branch transferred to Wash- 
ington, whose dues in that branch 
have been paid for the current year, 
may join the Washington Branch 
upon payment of the difference be- 
tween the Washington Branch initia- 
tion fee of $10.00 and the initiation 
fee she paid to her home branch, plus 
$1.00 per month in dues for the re- 
maining months of the club year. 
This applies to the first year only; 
thereafter such members ‘pay the 
regular dues of the Washington 
Branch. 


A general member who, after her 
month's privilege in the national Club- 
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house, continues her residence in Wash- 
ington as a general member, may have 
the privileges of the dining-room -once 
in three months by arrangement with the 
Clubhouse manager on each occasion. 

A national member visiting Head- 
quarters should present her membership 
card for the current year. 

The Washington Branch has a registry 
book at Headquarters and invites those 
eligible to membership to come to the 
Clubhouse and register their names and 
addresses when in Washington. 

The national Association and the 
Washington Branch will appreciate hav- 
ing presidents of other branches send to 
the Membership Chairman of the Wash- 
ington Branch, 1634 I Street, N.W., the 
names and Washington addresses of mem- 
bers who have recently come to Wash- 
ington so that Headquarters may get in 
touch with them. 

All members coming to Washington 
are cordially urged to visit the national 
Clubhouse. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


A ‘*‘War and Peace’? Workshop for the 
Community 


From the summer study of two members of 
the San Antonio, Texas, Branch, came inspira- 
tion for one of the best examples of community 
education that has been reported to AAUW 
Headquarters. The enthusiasm engendered by 
the experience of these two members, who 
attended summer sessions devoted to problems 
of war and peace, together with the concern 
felt by all members of the branch board as to 
the responsibility of AAUW in these critical 
times, resulted in plans for a community 
workshop on the national war effort and post- 
war planning. 

*“Victory in War and Peace’’ was chosen as 
the theme of the workshop, planned to 
develop community understanding of the prob- 
lems that challenge every phase of our society 
today. The program was carefully worked out 
to stimulate discussion and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the manifold responsibilities of 
citizens in the war and post-war period. 

The branch board gave wholehearted sup- 
port to the plan, and $200 from the branch 
treasury was allotted for expenses. 

Six workshop sessions were arranged, for 
successive Monday evenings, — two on The 
National War Effort, two on Post-War Prob- 
lems, and two on Community Coordination. 
These were the topics: 


I, Consumer Problems 

Speakers on — 
Taxation and Inflation 
Conservation 
Women's Part in Price Control and Ra- 

tioning 

Transportation Problems 

Discussion: What are the responsibilities of the 
consumer in the national war effort? 


II. Organizations and Agencies Dedicated to the 

War Effort 

Speakers on — 
Information Center 
Red Cross 
United Service Organizations 
Office of Civilian Defense 
Emergency Medical Service for San Antonio 

and Bexar County 

Discussion: How can citizens best serve in the 
national war effort through local organiza- 
tions and agencies? 


III. Post-War Emergency 
Speakers on — 
Domestic Rebuilding in 
Emergency 
Employment and General Economic Con- 
ditions 
The Problems of Education in Post-War 
Planning 
Mental and Physical Rehabilitation 
Discussion: How can San Antonio citizens be- 
gin now to prepare for the post-war emer- 
gency? 


the Post-War 


IV. Post-War Planning for Peace 
Speakers on — 
Official Statements as Bases for World Peace 
Regional Organization as a Basis for World 
Organization 
Economical Rehabilitation in Post-War 
Planning for World Organization 
Discussion: How can San Antonio citizens 
cooperate in understanding the problems 
involved in planning for a lasting peace? 


V. Community Problems 
Speakers on — 
Individual Development as the Basis of 
Democratic Development 
Individual Problems in Responsibilities as 
Citizens of the Community 
Juvenile Delinquency, A Community Prob- 
lem in Individual Development 
Discussion: How can the community co- 
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operate in individual development, the 
basis of democratic development? 


VI. Community Resources 

Speakers on — 
Resources for Physical Development 
Resources for Mental Development 
Resources for Spiritual Development 
Resources for Emotional Development 
Resources for Cultural Development 

Discussion: How can individuals and organ- 
izations direct their resources toward in- 
dividual development in the community ? 


One of the most interesting features of the 
workshop was the variety of viewpoints and 
organizations represented by the speakers. For 
the various programs some forty speakers and 
discussion leaders were recruited — chiefly 
citizens of San Antonio outstanding in the 
city’s civic, educational, and religious life. 

The public library gave enthusiastic support, 
assisting in planning meetings, putting on 
special displays, providing preparatory read- 
ing, and furnishing bibliographies to encour- 
age further study of the subjects under dis- 
cussion. The printed program of the work- 
shop, issued in advance, carried brief lists of 
suggested reading and information on securing 
government publications on topics to be dis- 
cussed. 

A publicity chairman was appointed for the 
workshop, and both press and radio were used 
to bring it before the public. 

To follow this series of meetings, a confer- 
ence was scheduled ‘‘to aid in directing the 
energy and talent of San Antonio citizens on 
the home front toward ‘Victory in War and 
Peace.’ ’’ The conference program included an 
interesting balance of the practical and in- 
spirational, with one evening given over toa 
general session, followed next morning by 
group meetings on (1) The Block Plan for 
Civilian War Services, (2) The Possibilities 
for a Community Coordinating Council for 
San Antonio, (3) Post-War Problems. A dinner 
meeting on community coordination, and a 
Vesper Service the next day (Sunday) dedicated 
to ‘The Fighters, the Producers, the Healers,”’ 
concluded the program. 

Attendance ranged from 75 to 300. The 
chairman writes: 
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We are only laying the foundation for what must 
be done; people are not yet fully aware of their 
responsibilities. So far, we have made wonderful 
progress because we are not only finding ourselves, 
as AAUW members, but we are giving direction to 
others who will be dynamic forces in their own 
groups. 

The detailed program of the Victory Work- 
shop has been sent to each branch president. It 
will not, of course, be adopted in toto by other 
branches; but any AAUW group could render 
a valuable service by applying the same careful 
planning to building a program to stimulate 
public responsibility toward problems of the 
community in relation to the war. 


Women and the War Effort 


The 1942-43 program of the Chicago 
Branch is built around the theme, ‘‘Women 
and the War Effort’’ —a theme adopted to 
give “‘opportunities for the broader view 
on AAUW's contribution to the war effort and 
the work of the women of the United Nations 
in waging and winning the war."’ Through 
the monthly branch meetings, planned in 
consultation with study chairmen, various 
aspects of the theme are being presented by 
individual speakers, round tables, and panels, 
with emphasis on maximum audience par- 
ticipation. 

To set the stage, the first meeting was 
given over to a general discussion of AAUW's 
war work and the contribution of women of 
the United Nations, by a panel of branch 
leaders of varied interests and experience. For 
subsequent meetings, these topics were chosen: 


October — The Women of China Contribute to 
Victory 

November — Women in the War Effort (women in 
war industry, effect of the war on professional 
women, the position of the family in wartime, etc. ) 

December — The Four Freedoms, and Freedom in 
Exile 

January — Art and Culture in Wartime. What 
AAUW Is Contributing to the Community 

February — The Consumer in a World at War 

March — Pan America 

April — Education in Wartime 


The interesting and varied viewpoints 
brought to bear on each topic are suggested by 
the list of speakers for the first two meetings. 
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For ‘‘Women of China Contribute to Victory,” 
the speakers were Miss Florence Kirk, on leave 
from Ginling College; Dr. Theresa Woo, 
formerly assistant in pediatrics, Peking Union 
Medical College; Mrs. Rose Hum Lee. For 
‘‘Women in the War Effort,’’ — Dr. Beulah 
Cushman, M.D., professor, Northwestern 
University Medical School; Miss Margaret 
Fox, director of personnel, Western Electric 
Company; Mrs. Hamilton Loeb, president, 
Association for Family Living; Lieutenant 
Mary Daily, of the WAVES. 


Cooperative Child-Care Projects Grow Out 
of Group Study 


Our children are our country’s future. Providing 
for them every opportunity to develop warm, ma- 
ture, outgoing personalities capable of building 
and maintaining a truly democratic state is a pa- 
triotic contribution of first significance. Happy 
group experience in the earliest years is the prereqe 
uisite of sound socialization in adulthood. The first 
and most potent group experience is furnished by the 
family. Next to the family in importance is the type 
of experience the child has with groups of other 
children, particularly with his own age mates. 
Cooperative play groups have great potential value 
for improving both. 


So writes Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor 
in her discussion of the significance of coopera- 
tive play groups, which is to go along with a 
new edition of The Children’s Community. The 
fact that there is need of a new edition of this 
pamphlet is AAUW news. 

The Children’s Community, one of the As- 
sociation’s first community activities in child 
development, was founded in 1927 by twenty 
mothers who had worked together for two 
years in the Child Study Section of the East 
Bay, California, Branch of AAUW. Now, 
almost sixteen years later, the soundness of 
such plans for work with children is being 
demonstrated in this war crisis. 

While the Children’s Community itself was 
organized as a nursery school, a more ambi- 
tious undertaking than a play group, its co- 
operative features hold many suggestions for 
play groups as well as for nursery schools. 

In the present emergency, education sections 
in AAUW branches are organizing both types 
of projects for children. As situations differ, so 
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do the play groups or nursery schools, but all 
have certain points in common. They all are 
organized to carry forward certain definite 
educational objectives under competent guid- 
ance, and they function in close cooperation 
with parents. Such groups supplement the 
home, but in no case are they offered as a 
substitute for it. The present crisis is affecting 
home life in obvious ways, and the nursery 
school may help to conserve home influence 
and tie the family more closely together. 

For example, two members of the preschool 
study group of the Spokane Branch, finding 
twelve preschool children in one block who 
were becoming problems in various ways, de- 
cided to organize a cooperative nursery school. 
They invited mothers of the children to par- 
ticipate by giving one morning a week (ses- 
sions 9:30 to 11:30), they themselves becoming 
the continuous personnel so important to 
young children. The fathers contributed by 
making necessary play equipment. 

While there are no salaried teachers in this 
school, the members are equipped by their 
AAUW study to understand and meet the 
problems of the young participants. They 
have an able community consultant in the 
coordinator of family life education for the 
city schools. 

The nursery school, as described by one of 
its AAUW organizers, was established to give 
these children of the privileged an opportunity 
for group life and supervised play while their 
mothers are doing valuable community war 
work. The writer further pointed out that 
the nursery school helps ease the emotional 
strains faced by most homes in these war 
times, by providing new interests for the chil- 
dren and an ongoing group experience valuable 
as a basis for participation in a democratic 
society. 

But the Spokane Branch extends its aid 
beyond the children of this group. The branch 
this fall contributed $100 to purchase equip- 
ment for nursery schools established in the 
public schools. 


On the Consumer Front 


Meeting the challenge for continued con- 
sumer education among members and com- 
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munity-wide education on new problems, the 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Branch organized a 
series of courses which have been attended by 
more than sixty “‘key women’’ from various 
organizations in the community. 

The first course on Wartime Problems 
in Consumer Buying, included seven lessons 
extending over a period of three and a half 
weeks. The second, on Substitutes and Con- 
servation of Foods, which started early in 
November, will be followed by a course on 
Food in Relation to Health. After that, the 
branch reports — 


The women who complete the consumer courses 
will continue the program of community education 
by helping the American Association of University 
Women in three ways: First, the women will aid us 
at the Consumer Exhibit Center, at the Tuscaloosa 
County Library. . . . Second, the women will and 
are aiding us by reteaching the courses which they 
have taken at the university. This is now being 
done at several schools. Third, the women are con- 
tinuing the program of consumer education by 
leading discussion groups in their own organizations. 
... We hope to cooperate with other local and 
county organizations throughout various parts of 
Alabama in order to help make the statewide pro- 
gram of consumer education a success. 

Demonstrations in every county on the con- 
servation and best use of what we have, with 
AAUW finding the women to give them, are 
the contribution for which the Michigan 
state social studies chairman has planned with 
the consumer section of the Michigan Defense 
Council. 

The AAUW undertook to find a home 
economics graduate from every county to take 
a one-day training course at Michigan State 
College, and thereafter to demonstrate in her 
own and adjacent colleges. 

AAUW branches recruited forty leaders who 
spent one day and evening at the college, 
training for demonstrations on ‘“‘victory 
meals,"’ meat in the wartime menu, wartime 
fabrics, or care of household equipment. Each 
leader prepared in one subject, and agreed 
after training to demonstrate as one of a team 
of four in the four counties nearest her home. 
At the demonstration institutes, each member 
repeats her demonstration again and again, 
while others of the team demonstrate in the 
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other three subjects in other rooms, making 
it possible for many women to see the mate- 
rials and processes. 

The work is being done on a voluntary basis, 
but transportation expense for the leader and 
assistance in assembling demonstration mate- 
rial is asked of each branch. AAUW members 
have been asked, too, to avail themselves of 
the timely information presented and pass 
along the word to their friends. 


Facts about Local Government 


From the Rockford, Illinois, Branch has 
come a substantial publication, ABC's of Gov- 
ernment, a Handbook of Democracy, compiled and 
edited by the Legislative Study Group. It gives 
detailed, specific information on the govern- 
ment and government agencies of Rockford 
and Winnebago County, and furnishes the 
basis for a project in citizenship training 
through the high schools as well as in the 
adult groups of the community. 

The state legislative chairman (Mrs. C. M. 
Weller, 2429 Oxford Street, Rockford) writes: 


We became vitally interested in the problem of 
informed citizenship here when a survey of voters 
eligible to register in the 1940 election showed that 
out of 800, only 56 actually registered. It is not 
surprising that young people have such a lack of 
interest in their personal responsibility as citizens, 
when they have had only generalizations for the 
most part upon which to base their knowledge of 
government. It seems to me that as an educational 
organization, AAUW is definitely committed to 
defense of democracy through citizenship education. 


In her letter to branches announcing the 
Handbook, Mrs. Weller said: 


The purpose of the book has been to make democ- 
racy a practical way of life to the student, through 
the study and knowledge of actual problems of 
government in his own community. Based as it is 
on actual government practice and on the Illinois 
statutes, its application is quite general throughout 
the state. It is 200 pages in length, is illustrated, and 
contains maps, charts, outlines, bibliographies, and 
problems for field work. Cost, 55 cents each to cover 


mailing. In lots of ten, 40 cents each plus shipping 
cost. 


The Illinois Council for Social Studies voted 
to use the Rockford Handbook to work out 
similar studies in other communities for use in 
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the schools and is asking AAUW branches to 
cooperate where possible. 


Las Vegas Shows the ‘‘How’’ of the Arts 


To tHe PresipeNt, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 

Most of us practical-minded Americans want to 
know “‘how.”’ If you have often wondered, as you 
admired a bit of our desert caught on canvas, or fol- 
lowed with an investigatory finger the curve of a 
pottery vase, just how the artist got his effect, the 
Las Vegas Branch of the American Association of 
University Women has set about to satisfy that 
curiosity of yours. 

Beginning Monday, November 17, through Friday, 
November 22, from four in the afternoon until ten 
at night, the AAUW is sponsoring an “‘art in action” 
show at the grammar school gymnasium. . . . The 
various arts and crafts for which this Nevada desert 
is known — weaving, basketry, needlecraft, leather 
tooling, ceramics, gem cutting and polishing — will 
have their place, as well as the graphic arts, wood- 
cutting, etching, lithographing. Paintings in oil, 
water color, and egg tempera will be presented, 
together with a plaster-modeling exhibit and a col- 
lection of microscopic photographs. 

All the exhibits will be for sale, and our artists 
have promised to keep their prices low. Many of 
the articles on display would be suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. We want you to come of course, even if 
you leave your purse at home. No admission will be 
charged. Our chief concern is to introduce you to 


the artists of this region and their work. 


This is from the form letter sent to the presi- 
dents of all local organizations in Las Vegas 
when the Southern Nevada Branch sponsored 
National Art Week in 1941. 
port goes on to say that — 


CLARE 


Their annual re- 
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Demonstrators worked in etching, pottery, leather, 
silver, weaving, and casting. We provided two 
lectures, one on linoleum block cutting, one on egg 
tempera; also biographical sketches of the leading 
artists, and catalogues. . . . The Board of Educa- 
tion granted the use of the grammar school gymna- 
sium, with light, heat, and janitor service; the City 
Commissioners gave us a special police officer from 
10:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m.; the Palace Theatre and the 
E] Portal Theatre ran advertisements on their screens 
for two weeks beforehand; the Las Vegas Age gave 
two days’ newspaper publicity, the Boulder City 
News one, and the Las Vegas Review Journal six; 
Station KENO gave one five-minute and one fifteen- 
minute broadcast, and daily radio announcements 


for a week. An AAUW speaker appeared before each 
of the local service clubs. 


The population of Las Vegas is 8,422; regis- 
tered public attendance was 1,987, and a great 
number of adults failed to register; sales 
totaled $183.95. 

The branch held one other exhibition, an 
impromptu evening gathering of one hundred 
at the Apache Hotel for the work of Hurlstone 
Fairchild of Tucson. They learned at noon that 
Mr. Fairchild was passing through the city, 
and secured the audience by telephone. 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered uring the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of ‘approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 

New Haven Connecticut 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Beautiful, Fully Equipped, professional theatre seating 500. Actively Professional 
Staff. Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice developments, etc. Daily Acting 
T R E E Schedule. Radio — over local station. Students accepted for Special Classes. 


THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY BY TRAIN. LESS TIME 
THAN BY SUBWAY FROM CROWDED, VULNERABLE UPTOWN AREA. 


MAJOR 


MANAGER 
PRODUCER 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


.. nat. es 19th Successful S U Ed 
ucce: eason. Children’s plays with All-Professional Casts. Under uca- 
RO COMPANIES tional Charter. 1942-43 Series includes: “‘Hangel and Gretel,"’ “*Pinocchio,”’ “Beauty 
FOR 26 YEARS and the Beast,’’ “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm." and “Captive Maid.” 


MANY BRANCHES SPONSOR THESE DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCES AS 
Fer Details Write A MEDIUM FOR RAISING FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Dept. U, WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATER, White Plains, New York 





STANDING COMMITTEES 


OF THE AAUW 


The President and the General Director are ex officio members of all national committees 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Chairman: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professsor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Constance Warren, President, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Dr. Esther Crane, Professor of Education, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Edna N. White, Director, Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 Ferry Ave. E., Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Anna Halberg, Professor of Education, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Grace Langdon, Chief, Child Protection Program, 
Work Projects Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, Associate Curator of Anthro- 
pology, American Museum of Natural History — 
on wartime leave — Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Food Habits, National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Chairman: Dr. Alzada Comstock, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Dr. Anna Powell, Professor of History, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, Lecturer in Political Science, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Miss Shirley Farr, The Arches, Brandon, Vt. 

Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President Emeritus, Mount 
Holyoke College, Westport, N. Y. 

Miss Nancy Sibley Wilkins, Bryn Mawr School, 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Elizabeth Reynard, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Barnard College, New York City. 

Miss Elizabeth Fackt, Associate Professor of Inter- 
national Relations, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Professor of History, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; and 
Associate Professor of Social History and Social 
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Economy, 
D.C, 

Dr. Isabel Gordon Carter, Associate Professor of 
Social Research, School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. H. Jerry Voorhis, 3307 Carolina Pl., Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Dr. Faith M. Williams, Chief, Cost of Living Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Georgiana Kessi Benjamin, Calverton Drive, 
College Park, Md. 

Dr. Katharine Jocher, Assistant Director, Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dr. Sarah Blanding, Dean, College of Home Econom- 
ics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dr. Marietta Stevenson, Assistant Director, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 1313 E. 16th St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


American University, Washington, 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND 
MAINTAINING STANDARDS 


Chairman: Dr. Janet Howell Clark, Dean, College for 
Women, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Jessie H. Humphries, Associate Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Texas State College for Wom- 
en, Denton, Tex. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dr. Blanche H. Dow, Professor of French, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert, Professor of Philosophy, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Dr. Sybil Woodruff, Department of Home Economics, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Dr. Mary L. Sherrill, Professor of Chemistry, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Chairman: Dr. Adeline DeSale Link, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, lll. 
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Dr. Florence Donnell White, Professor of French, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. Dorothy C. Bacon, Professor of Economics, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Hope Hibbard, Professor of Zoology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Professor of Art, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Dr. Laura A. White, Professor of History, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, 605 W. 113th St., 
New York City. (Consultant to the Committee) 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Chairman: Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Court House, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict, Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Columbia University. 448 Central Park 
West, New York City. 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, President, Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. , 

Mrs. Russell S. Knappen, 2130 S. Owasso, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, Lawyer, President of Seattle 
Branch, AAUW. 529-30 Dexter Horton Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Bertha Nienburg, Assistant Director, Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
BG. 

Dr. Sue Powers, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Court House, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. Richard J. Walsh (Pearl S. Buck), Author. 
Perkasie, Pa. 


Advisory Members. 


Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Professor in Industrial Re- 
lations and Chairman of the Department of Per- 
sonnel Relations, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, N. J. 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon, Lawyer. 433 W. 21st St., 
New York City. 

Miss Anne Mumford, Haynes Foundation, 2324 
South Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calii. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Chairman: Dr. Harriet W. Elliott, Dean of Women, 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, Lecturer in Political Science, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Dr. Georgiana Kessi Benjamin, Calverton Drive, 
College Park, Md. 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Court House, Dallas, Tex. 

Miss Eleanor H. Little, Member, Connecticut State 
Legislature, Clapboard Hill Rd., Guilford, Conn. 

Mrs. Carl H. Casberg, Member, Committee on Legis- 
lation, Illinois AAUW State Division, 1105 S. 
Busey Ave., Urbana, Ill. 

Mrs. Edward Curry, President, Kansas AAUW State 
Division, 1618 W. 6th St., Topeka, Kan. 


FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 


The nine Regional Vice-Presidents ex officio constitute 
the membership of this committee. 


Chairman: Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, Professor of 
History, Goucher College. 102 Edgerton, Towson 
Estates, Towson, Md. 

Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, North Atlantic Region, 71 
So. Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Mrs. E. E. Storkan, Northeast Central Region, 77 
Emmett St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. Elizabeth F. Jackson, South Atlantic Region, 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, Southeast Central Region, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Dr. Margaret M. Justin, Southwest Central Region, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt, Rocky Mountain Region, 
Box 912, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Mrs. Victor Burke, North Pacific Region, 2002 Mon- 
roe St., Pullman, Wash. 

Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, South Pacific Region, 221 
21st Pl., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Mrs. H. K. Painter, Northwest Central Region, 4817 
Fremont Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 


Chairman: Mrs. Lawrence Radford, 4000 Cathedral 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. James K. McClintock, AAUW Comptroller, 
1634 1 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Pollard, Dietitian, Madeira School, 
Greenway, Fairfax County, Va. 

Miss Madge Lane Cooke, Treasurer, Washington, 
D. C., Branch. 16341 St., N. W. 

Mrs. Clyde M. Hadley, President, Washington, 
D. C., Branch. 1634 1 Ste. N. W. 

Miss Marie Mount, Dean, College of Home Econom 
ics, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Miss Mary H. Smith, Administrative Secretary to the 
General Director, AAUW, 1634 I St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 





Recent AAUW Abssevials 


For Study Groups, Open Meetings, and Individual Use. 


Education 


The Story of the Illinois State Guidance Project. — A detailed account of . 
an important statewide AAUW educational service to youth. 60 cents. 


The Higher Education of Women. A tude to 8 study of the higher educa. 
tion of women and its relation to peel ae teens weeey with a ques- 
tionnaire for evaluating individual college experience. 25 cents. 


Hidden Hungers. —- A guide to organization of community nutrition projects. 
25 cents, 


Personality in Action. — A study of the development of personality as related 
to present-day problems. Six units, 35 cents, 


Children of Democracy and Their Books. — Children’ 8 reading asa first step 
in education for democracy. 15 cents. 


Co Human Resour ces. — A statement of policy basic to conserving 
and developing the best in child life, 15 cents. 


Nursery School Kit. — Packet including materials on the long-time standards 


in nursery education, as well as recent materials on current developments in 
child care centers. 50 cents. 


Children in Wartime. — A bibliography. Free. 
War and the American Family. — A bibliography. 15 cents. 


Economic and Legal Status of Women 
Women Abroad. — A list of references, 10 cents. 
Women’s Wartime Employment. — References and notes. 10 cents. 


The Arts 


The Motion Picture: History of an Art. A st guide with reading lists 
and particulars as to how to get illustrative ae 15 cents. 


North Dakota and the Arts of .~- A factual record, interpretation, 
and recommendations, following a trip to a state of great spaces, still 
calling itself pioneer. 15 cents. 


Iowa Arts. — A brief summury of the background educational and art setting 
of the unique contribution of lowa AAUW branches. 50 cents. 


South America: Social Background of the Arts,— A reading guide, de- 
signed especially for appreciation of the visual arts and to accompany the 
South American Print exhibition. 25 cents. 


Goya. — Life and work of the artist, lon ng dead, yet strongly and bitterly con- 
temporary; written to accompany the Goya Print show. 10 cents. 


Complete catalog of AAUW publications on request. 
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